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Governors and State 
Attorneys Stirred By 
Atlanta Indictment 


Consider Intervening as “Friends 
of Court” in Effort to Protect 
State Rights 


WILLIAMS ON “MIDDLE MAN” 


Commissioners’ Head Thinks Small 

Business People Imperiled by 

New Deal Trends 

Addressing the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners who were 
in session in New York this week Presi- 
dent John Sharp Williams, III, said that 
the question of preservation of state 
rights was now before both the National 
\ssociation of Attorneys General and the 
Conference of Southern Governors as a 
result of the prosecution of the fire in- 
surance industry in Atlanta where the 
grand jury has brought in an indictment 
based on path violation of the anti- 
Sherman act. 

“] am rag to you gentlemen to 


fight for state rights in the regulation 
4 insurance an id peed matters,’ said the 
Mississippi Com imissioner. “We in the 


South are ‘het up’ about the action of 
the Government in Atlanta and we think 
that you should be, too.” 

The convention was an unusually large 
ne, attendance being from state Insur- 
ance Departments from 48 states. Four 
new Commissioners present were W. P. 
Hodges, age Carolina; J. Austin Car- 
roll, Rhode eae Ralph H. Alexander, 
oe and William Egleston, 
South Carolina. From Canada came Su- 
perintendent McNairn of Ontario and 
Lafrance of Quebec. 

President Williams’ Talk 
During the course of his talk President 
Williams said: 

“We are confronted by many _ prob- 
ems, but none is more serious than the 
trend of the national Government 
toward certain phases of centralization 

in the District of Columbia. You 
may be surprised that a Jeffersonian 
Democrat from Mississippi should de- 
clare himself against certain issues of 
he New Deal, but I am frank to tell 
you that I cannot sacrifice principle for 
expediency. It may be that what I say 
might may result in my being defeated 
next year, but if so I feel all right about 

t T cannot subscribe to a lot of things 
the New Deal is doing nor to the trend 





itis taking, and the principal trend I 
ave in mind is the elimination of the 
midc le man and the elimination of state 
rights 


Take the question of gasoline ration- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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London & Lancashire 


NEEDED FOR COMPLETE 
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“Those Who Expect’ 


It was old Thomas Paine who wrote one of the most sage 
things about life that has ever been written:— 


“Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom must, like 
men, undergo the fatigue of supporting it.” 


In all the history of the world that has never been more 
appropriately true for every part of the world. Men are fighting 
in armies on every continent to secure freedom or to obtain its 
return, and to guarantee its future. 


It is equally true for civilians as of soldiers and sailors. The 
blessings of freedom are not always obvious. Sometimes they are 
cloaked with a patchwork of petty irritations. But it is in being 
patient about rationing, in living up to the spirit of a law as well 
as its letter. that patriotism is found. It is in keeping mum rather 
than accepting the temptation to repeat some dramatic rumor. 
It is in patrolling the beat rather than strutting in a parade. It is 
in washing dishes in a canteen while the girls are dancing with the 
men in uniform. It is in buying War Bonds rather than enlarging 
the Christmas shopping list. It is in grinning rather than grousing. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Guertin Report Now 
Goes To States For 
Legislative Action 


Commissioners’ Executive Commit- 
tee Quickly Approves Non-For- 
feiture Recommendations 


LONG UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Text of Resolutions on Subject 
Passed by Convention of State 
Officials Here This Week 








Meeting in a wartime atmosphere and 
impatient with the delays which some- 
times hold important matters over to a 
later convention, at times after long de- 
bate, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners quickly adopted a 
number of matters of first importance 
which were before its convention in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. The Commis- 
sioners showed from the beginning of 
the sessions that they were in no mood 
to devote time to long discussions of 
controversial subjects. 

The Commissioners’ executive commit- 
tee adopted the Guertin non-forfeiture 
report and also a report of the commit- 
tee on blanks. The latter will do away 
with considerable detail work in making 
up the annual financial statements. 


Pave Way For Legislation 

In paving the way for state legislation 
with reference to the entire non-forfeit- 
ure situation the Commissioners have 
removed from the convention piace 
one of the most mooted subjects which 
ever had its attention. It has been un- 
der committee review for several years, 
committees from the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and American Life 
Convention meeting with the Commis- 
sioners’ committees. Finally, the report 
of the committees of the Commissioners 
made their final report in Denver, and 
much to everybody’s surprise the report 
was held over until this week’s meetings 

Report as Adopted 

The feeling throughout the insurance 
business, and, in the Commissioners’ 
convention also, was that there had been 
enough delay and the following resolu- 
tion was passed by the executive com- 
mit 

“Whereas, committees appointed by 
this association have for several vears 
considered the adoption of a modern 
mortality table in place of the American 
Experience Table, and methods to assure 


(Continued on Page 12) 



























































Many of our policyholders have asked: 

“Tow can my life insurance be kept in force 
while I am in the military or naval service of 
the United States?” 

For the benefit of Service men and their 


relatives, 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 59 im a Serté of advertisement 
carer understanding of how a life insurance com p¢ 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPA NY) 
in arranging t 


Frederick H. Ecker CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


ys for a man in uniform 
to keep his life insurance 


are three principal meth« 
who have entered the armed forces 
their life insurance in force. 


December 4, 1942 
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3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. Among other things, this Act pro- 
vides that policies, eligible under the 
law and approved by United States 
Government authorities for the bene- 
fits provided by the Act, will not lapse 
while you are in the Service during the 
present emergency. Unpaid premiums 
are charged as an indebtedness against 
the policy, subject to an accounting and 
settlement with the Government when 
your service is over, or upon prior ma- 
turity of the policy. 

The form on which you can make ap- 
plication for the benefits of the Act, 
and any other information in regard to 
it, will be provided by the Government 
through your commanding officer. In 
general, insurance not in excess of 
$10,000, in good standing and not sub- 
ject to any limitation as to cause of 
death, is eligible under the Act. 





E acu of the above methods of keeping your life insurance in 
ages, depending upon individual cases. The 


at it is kept in force while 


ice. The Company will be glad to assist you 
he method best suited to your particular cireum- 
Metropolitan policyholder, consult your 
e. or write to the War Service Insurance 


e Office in New York City. 





litan’s series of advertisements de- 
derstanding of how a life insurance 
rday Evening Post, Dec. 5; Col- 


THIS IS THE FIFTY-FIFTH in Metropo 
signed to give the public a clearer un 
} company operates. It appears in: Satu 


cury, Dec.; 


lier’s, Dec. 5; Business Week, 
This Week, Dec. 13; Newsweek, Dec. 7; American Weekly, 


Dec. 6; United States News, Dec. 4. 


Dec. 5; Forbes, Dec. 1; American Mer- 
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ommissioners’ Executive Committee Adopts 
Modification of Annual Statement 


Insurance companies are to find relief 
by the elimination of some data which 
heretofore has been necessary to include 
in the annual financial statements filed 
with Insurance Departments. The execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners this 
week voted to adopt a report of the 
committee on blanks, and that thé com- 
mittee should recommend to the various 
states that wherever possible under state 
laws they adopt the committee on blanks’ 
recommendations. 

Earlier at the convention Bruce Shep- 
herd, speaking for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and American 
Life Convention, had requested modifi- 
cations of the Convention Form of the 
annual statement for life insurance com- 
panies which included extension of sum- 
marization and elimination of some other 
data heretofore filed. The National Fra- 
ternal Congress also recommended some 
changes in annual financial statement. 
Blanks Committee’s Recommendations 


The report of Chairman Robinson of 
committee on blanks made to Chairman 
Lloyd of executive committee, which re- 
port was adopted, follows: 

Pursuant to the request of your com- 
mittee, members of the blanks commit- 
tee considered the requests of insurance 
companies presented to your committee 
with reference to elimination of certain 
requirements of the association’s annual 
statement blanks because of conditions 
arising out of the present conflict. Rep- 
resentatives of the companies and com- 
pany associations were heard, and after 
careful consideration recommends the 
following: That 

A. Annual statement blanks of insur- 
ance companies for use in filing state- 
ments of financial condition as of De- 


_ cember 31, 1942, shall be deemed to have 


been amended as follows: 
All Blanks: 

I. Schedule D—Part 4, bonds disposed 
of during year: Summarize all bonds 
called, of the same issue, matured or re- 
deemed during the year. (At present, 
no summarizing is permitted.) 

2. Schedule D—Part 4, bonds disposed 
ot during year: Summarize all bonds of 
the same issue sold during the year, ir- 
respective of the date sold. (At present, 
bonds of the same issue sold at different 
times during the year must be reported 
on different lines of the schedule.) 

3. Schedule D—Part 3, stocks and 
bonds acquired: Description of redeem- 
able options may be omitted. (At pres- 
ent, long descriptions of complicated re- 
demption options are required to be 
shown as part of description of bonds 
acquired.) 

Ate and Fraternal Blanks: 

4. Schedule A—Part 1, real 
owned; part 2, real estate sold: Report 
individually each property, except that 
those with a book value up to $100,000 
or 1% of total admitted assets at the 
end of the preceding year, whichever is 
€ss; may be summarized. (At present, 
Property acquired prior to current year 
may be summarized if its book value is 
less than $25,000 or 1/10% of total ad- 
mitted assets, whichever is smaller.) 

9). Schedule B—Part 2—Section 1, 
Summarize 


estate 


all mortgages in each main classifica- 
tion (i.e. farm mortgages—purchase 
money, farm mortgages—other than pur- 
chase money, etc.) (At present, mort- 
gages up to and including $100,000 or 1% 
of admitted assets, whichever is less, 
may be summarized.) 

6. Schedule B—Part 2—Section 3, 
mortgages in process of foreclosure: 
Show individually those which exceed 
$100,000 or 1% of admitted assets De- 
cember 31 preceding year, whichever is 
smaller. All others may be summarized. 

7. Schedule B—Part 3, mortgages 
foreclosed and transferred to real estate: 
Summarize all mortgages in each main 
classification (farm mortgages—purchase 
money, farm mortgages—other than pur- 
chase money, etc.) (At present, no sum- 
marizing is permitted. This corresponds 
with the individual listing of newly ac- 
quired real estate now required in Sched- 
ule A—Part 1.) 

8. Schedule A estate 


-Part 1, real 


owned, and, part 2, real estate sold: 
Change the heading of column (1) of 
these schedules to read: “Location and 
description of property.” (At present, 
the heading of this column reads: “Size 
and location of lands; size and descrip- 
tion of buildings: or nature of additions 
and improvements (nature of encum- 
brances, if any, including interest due 
and accrued).”) 

Life Blanks: 

9. 1. Exhibits of insurance policies 
(page 6): The information regarding 
paid-up insurance required by footnote 
(a) may be omitted. (At present, the 
number of paid-up policies and the 
amount of such insurance must be re- 
ported for both Ordinary and Industrial 
policies.) 

Fire and Miscellaneous Blanks: 

10. Schedule B— Mortgage Loans: 
Show individually mortgages which ex- 
ceed $100,000 or 1% of admitted assets 
December 31, preceding year, whichever 


Shepherd Tells of Man-Power 
Situation in Life Head Offices 


Presenting recommendations of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and American Life Convention for war- 
time economies in preparation of life 
company annual statements, Bruce Shep- 
herd of the Life Presidents began with 
a discussion of the man-power situation 
at home offices. 

The principal changes which would 
help life companies in preparation ot 
annual statement were extension of sum- 
marization of items, especially summaries 
of real estate and mortgages, and also 
relative to bonds disposed of. Other 
recommendations had to do with elimi- 
nation of some data in exhibits of in- 
surance policies and in gain and loss 
exhibit. 

Takes Time Before Replacements 

Become Efficient 

In commenting on losses suffered by 
the life business in personnel and me- 
chanical equipment Mr. Shepherd said 
any statistical account would be mis- 
leading because there was no uniform- 
ity in the impact of the war upon life 
companies as some have suffered little 
while others have been badly hit. Fur- 
thermore, the qualitative loss of trained 
employes and key men, whether or not 
replaced by untrained help, cannot be 
measured statistically. 

Some companies that have been staffed 
predominantly with younger men have 
necessarily suffered severe losses in per- 
sonnel, On the other hand, some com- 
panies have lost a large part of their 
trained female employes to war and 
other competitive industries. Those com- 
panies located in the centers of war in- 
dustry have been particularly hard hit. 
In one such center, have run 
around 25%, with as much as 10% more 
in prospect by March 1, 1943. 

Frequently it has been found that the 
trained employes are the first to leave. 
While there have been some replace- 
ments of these losses, the inexperience 
of the new emploves inevitably results 
in a decreased efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. Losses among young actuarial 
clerks have been particularly severe and 


losses 





E. SHEPHERD 


replacements in this field are virtually 


BRUCE 


unavailable. In any organization, but 
particularly in smaller companies, the 
loss of one or two key men in a depart- 
ment may be crippling. 

Because of the seasonal character of 
annual statement work, it is customary 
to draw upon employes in other depart- 
ments of the companies to help out in 
the emergency. Any reduction in this 
reserve of personnel, by reason of a 
loss of employes throughout the entire 
company, may therefore be acutely felt 
in the annual statement work. 

Punch Card Equipment 

The loss of mechanical equipment to 
date has not been severe throughout the 
life insurance business generally but, in 
some companies, from 20% to 25% of the 
punch card equipment has been taken by 
the Government. Moreover, it is ex- 
pected that Government demands in the 
future will be considerably increased. 


is smaller. All others may be summar- 
ized. 

11. Schedule N—Bank Balances. Show 
only balances at December 3lst. 

12. Schedule T—Exhibit of Premiums 
Written: Show reinsurance assumed 
and ceded without separation as to au- 
thorized or unauthorized companies. 

13. Miscellaneous Blank: Schedule 
P—Part 1A: Eliminate this sub-sched- 
ule. 

B. The sixty-day extension for filing 
schedules approved by the executive 
committee as to life insurance companies 
be made applicable to all types of com- 
panies. 

C. The respective states should review 
their insurance tax blanks in the light 
of the present emergency and the shift 
by most states to the net direct basis, 
for the purpose of eliminating therefrom 
all data not bearing directly on the com- 
putation of the tax or the proper audit 
of such tax returns. 

D. Any company desiring to report 
on the annual statement blanks as print- 
ed, without taking advantage of these 
amendments, or any part thereof, may 
be accorded the privilege of so doing. 





Fraternals’ Request For 
Changes in Statement 


Foster F. Farrell, secretary and man- 
ager, National Fraternal Congress, wrote 
to Commissioner Lloyd, chairman of 
Commissioners’ executive committee, say- 
ing that because of conditions arising 
from the war many societies will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to make a 
valuation of their certificates early 
enough after the close of the year to 
enable them to report in their annual 
statement the valuation reserves deter- 
mined as of the last day of the year. 
In convention blank requirement it is 
necessary for societies to prepare this 
valuation the first two months of the 
year, even though the valuation report 
itself does not have to be filed before 
the last of April. 

Most of the fraternal benefit societies 
are concerned at the present time with 
making plans for the preparation of their 
next annual statement, the valuation of 
their certificates and all their year-end 
reports and statistical data necessary to 
meet the requirements of the various 
states in which they operate. Office 
staffs have been reduced and the possi- 
bility of heatless days forbodes a possi- 
ble reduction in the number of working 
hours. The facilities of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
will be heavily taxed during the winter 
months because of a shortage in their 
personnel and an increase in the de- 
mands made upon them. This will nec- 
essarily mean a considerable delay in 
the tabulation of valuation cards and 
preparation of the statistical data re- 
quired to determine certificate reserves. 

“With the foregoing in mind, I am 
wondering if you would not take up with 
the proper committee for their consider- 
ation a request that the fraternal ben- 
efit societies be allowed to file their 
1942 annual statement without having to 
include therein any data relating to the 
valuation reserves,” wrote Mr. Farrell. 

Should the necessary permission be 
granted fraternal benefit societies could 
prepare and submit their annual state- 
ment on or before March 1, in compli- 
ance with the laws of the various states, 
without having to wait for the valuation 
figures. 
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Henry E. Belden — 


Loss of Legs no Handicap to Union Central 
Manager at Los Angeles; His Career 


One of the most interesting life in- 

personalities on the Pacific 
Coast is Henry E. Belden, CLU, associ- 
e manager, Union An- 
He suffered a physical misfor- 


surance 


Los 


at Central, 
geles. 
tune in the midst of his career which 
would have put many men on the side- 
It didn’t put him there. Follow- 
ing a attack, which on 


developed into a severe case of blood 


lines. 
sinus surgery 
poisoning he underwent more than fifty- 
five individual surgical operations, cul- 
minating in amputation of both his legs 
above the knees. Despite his physical 
handicap, as 
leave the hospital and learn to walk on 
artificial legs, he reentered life insur- 
ance and has made an outstanding suc- 


soon as he was able to 


cess. 

Mr. Belden was educated at the public 
and private schools of New Orleans and 
at Tulane University. At 18 he volun- 


teered in the World War and after 
several months was ordered to Camp 
Pike for officers’ training, but the 
Armistice canceled those orders. After 


demobilization he entered the automo- 
bile business and was soon the South’s 
leading salesman of high-priced cars. 
How He Entered Life Insurance 
Tames W. Smither, veteran Union 
Central general agent in New Orleans, 
likes to tell the story of how he was 
dissatisfied with a car which young 
Belden had sold him, and was emphatic 
in telling Belden about it when the lat- 
ter called to see him some months after 
the sale had been made. Belden, how- 
ever, was undaunted and proceeded to 
demonstrate his unusual powers as a 
salesman by selling Mr. Smither another 
car of the same make. After this ex- 
perience Mr. Smither decided that he 
should have Belden in his organization, 
and he in turn sold the latter on the 
life insurance business and on joining 
with the Union Central, which 


forces B ; 
Mr. Belden did in December 1925. His 
paid production during his first year 


exceeded $300,00. 

In early 1928 Belden became general 
agent for the Fidelity Mutual in New 
Orleans. Within five months the agency 
showed paid business of double that in 
the entire previous year. But it was at 
this time that he suffered the sinus at- 
tack already mentioned. At 28 he re 
signed from the Fidelity Mutual after 
the amputation of his legs. 

Re-enters Insurance 

Following his recovery, Mr. Belden 
felt that his days in life insurance were 
probably over so he entered the general 
insurance field, becoming associated with 
the Lawrence A. Stone Agency in New 
Orleans. In this connection he staged 
a number of unique direct-by-mail cam- 
paigns, which resulted in the writing of 
a large amount of fire and casualty busi- 
ness and his promotion to vice-president 
of the agency. 


As his strength developed, however, 
Mr. Belden again felt the lure of life 
insurance and began writing for the 


Union Central on a part-time basis. In 


1931 he reentered life insurance on a 
ne basis and in that year paid 

r $241,000 of business in the Union 
Central, most of which was written in 


office as it was still painful and dif- 
ficult for him to do much walking on 


s artificial legs. Subsequently, he was 
appointed by General Agent Smither as 
ipervisor of the New Orleans agency 
ind began a program of training and 


man-power development which resulted 
increase in production 
Central there. 


In January, 1933, Mr. Belden was 





named as associate manager for the 
Union Central at Los Angeles. In a 
press release at the time, Mark S. True- 
blood, manager of the agency, said that 
the appointment was made in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding record made by 
Mr. Belden in his home city of New 
Orleans. Union Central business has 
prospered under the joint efforts of 
Messrs. Trueblood and Belden. Within 
one year after Mr. Belden became asso- 
ciated with the agency, paid business had 
quadrupled and during a period of 22 
consecutive months, paid business in 
each month was in excess of that for 
the corresponding month in the previ- 
ous year. In 1940 the agency had a 
gain of 35.6% in paid business as com- 
pared with the previous year, and today 
stands as one of the most. successful 
Union Central agencies. 

Mr. Belden was secretary of the 
Louisiana Life Underwriters Association. 
He has served the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion in many capacities and was general 
chairman of that association’s successful 
educational activity, “The 1939 Institute 
of Life Underwriting.” As president of 
the Los Angeles Association in 1940-41 
he led the organization to new highs in 
enthusiasm, accomplishment and mem- 


=. 








Lane, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE SUPERVISOR WANTED 


One with present active connections, to assit General Agent in succegg. 
ful Midtown agency. Salary and commission. Also agent desiring to be 
trained for Brokerage work. Box 1452, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 


ee 

















Henry E. Belden Fishing 


bership. He served the Los Angeles 
Chapter CLU as a member of board of 
directors, program chairman and recent- 
ly was appointed editor of the chapter’s 
official publication, “The Key.” In 1938 
the Los Angeles Chapter CLU published 
his monograph on community property, 
joint tenancy and the property rights of 
husband and wife. An avid student of 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our N — LAs 


Tree members of our Buffalo Agency completed their 
examinations in June and have been awarded the C. 
designation. We are proud to recognize CorNELIUS KuRTz, 
and Herpertr G. Voor. 
six members of our organization have now passed all five 
examinations, and seventy-three have received their C, 


L. U. designation. We are proud of our C. L. 
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the technical phases of the applicatj 
of life insurance, he knows the inieen 
to difficult and complicated problems 
which arise in connection with pia 
analysis, taxation, business insurance rae 
pension trusts. 
His Hobbies 

Henry Belden keeps pace with a groy 
of hobbies which would keep most twe 
legged men on the run. These include 
hunting, fishing, swimming, photography 
writing, machine shop practice, cabinet 
making and wood carving. In New Or- 
leans he was an ardent tarpon fishermay 
and duck hunter. His articles and shirts 
on those subjects in the national outdoor 
magazines helped to swell the fame of 
that area as a sportsman’s paradise an( 
caused the New Orleans Item to refer 
to him on August 17, 1939 as, “the daddy 
of tarpon fishing around New Orleans” 
On visits to the South he keeps his hand 
and eye in practice with tarpon an4 
ducks, and in West Coast waters devotes 
his attention to trout, black bass an¢ 
the mighty marlin, 

At his home in Pasadena he has q 
shop with complete equipment for both 
wood and metal work. An evening yis- 
tor is apt to find him building an air 
compressor, or a delicate bit of special 
photegraphic equipment, or turning and 
threading a complicated screw on hi 
lathe. As a cabinet maker he need offer 
no apology to the best, and his antiqu 
reproductions may well have come from 
the hands of Chippendale or Sheraton 
His designs are not always reproduc. 
tions, and many of his original sketches, 
plans, photographs and = articles have 
been bought and published by the edi- 
tors of Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science Monthly and other magazines of 
a mechanical or scientific nature. 





JEREMIAH K. CRONIN DEAD 


Was Management Specialist in Real Es- 
tate Department of Mutual Life; 
His Career 
Jeremiah Kendall Cronin, 54, manage- 
ment specialist in real estate department, 
Mutual Life, since 1940 died November 
25 at his home in New York City. 
Considered a national expert in tl 
field of building management Mr. Cronir 
long had been prominently identified 
with real estate organizations and activ 
ties. He served as vice-president ani 
chairman of the management division 
Real Estate Board of New York, from 
1937 to 1940, and for the six years prior 
to joining the Mutual Life he heade! 
the management division of the real e& 
tate department, Bankers Trust Co. 
He qwas a frequent speaker at gather 
ings of real estate men all over the 
country and frequently contributed at 
ticles on real estate conditions to mage 
zines and newspapers. 





BERKSHIRE PROMOTES PAXTON 


Elects Him Vice-President; Has Beet 
Treasurer Since 1935; Previously 
a Banker 


Walter A. Paxton, treasurer of Berk 


shire Life since 1935, has been elected 4 
vice-president of that company. 

Mr. Paxton entered the insurance bus 
ness after service with the Bankes 
Trust Co., the Park Bank Corporatio! 
the National Park Bank, Eastman, Di: 
lon & Co. and Paine Webber & Co. 
attended the Military Academy at We 
Point and during the first World Wé 
was a lieutenant in the air service. 

The amount of United States Gover 
ment bonds held by life insurance cot 
panies already exceeds the total of 
first and second Liberty Loan issues © 
the last war. 
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arnold Allocates Work 
of H. O. Agency Staff 


RESPONSIBILITIES REARRANGED 


Duties of Jenkins, Peterson, Kennedy, 
Grantges, Atwood and Parker 
Are Rearranged 

Some rearrangement of responsibilities 
‘1 home office agency staff of North- 
western National Life was announced 
this week by President O. J. Arnold. 
Little actual change in duties 1s involved. 
Announcement to the company s gen- 
eral agents and managers said in part: 
“W, R. Jenkins becomes sales direc- 
tor and will carry on his activity as 
liaison man between the president and 
the agency department, charged with 
the responsibility and authority of see- 
ing that the agency department activities 
consistently tie in and conform with the 
policies, objectives and plans determined 
by the president. He will direct an ex- 
panded program of education and train- 
ing. The objective is to bring you and 
your organization more definite and 
more valuable assistance from the home 
ofice, with better planning and coordi- 
nation in the operations of the home 
ofice agency staff, its corps of super- 
visors and the individual agencies. 

“Carl A. Peterson, supervisor of agen- 
cies, will devote his full time and ener- 
vies to stimulating recruiting and agency 
building activities. He will continue to 
be available to assist you, when nec- 
essary in handling negotiations with 
prospective agents. 

“Alan M. Kennedy, who becomes as- 
sistant to the president, will continue 
to supervise the preparation of printed 
material, including sales and service 
helps, advertising, ete., but will devote 
more of his time to duties to which I 
will assign him, beth within and outside 
the agency field, which relate to the 
gearing of the company’s activities to 
the war program.” 

Responsibilities of other agency de- 
partment key men were outlined as fol- 
lows: 

“W. EF. Grantges, agency director, con- 
tinues as liaison officer between the 
home office and field organization. How- 
ever, in order to leave Mr. Peterson free 
to concentrate on his assigned responsi- 
bility, Mr. Grantges will hereafter exer- 
cise general supervision over all agen- 
cies, assisting them in development of 
their agency plans, following through 
with them on policies and objectives, 
and keeping the president and the home 
office agency staff informed of the cur- 
rent needs of the agencies. 

“Harry FE. Atwood, agency secretary, 
is the agency department’s financial of- 
ficer. He also acts as a central clearing 
and control officer for the agency de- 
partment and, in large measure, is con- 
tact man in correspondence with the field 
organization. 

“T. C. Parker, comptroller of agency 
accounting, supervises home office agen- 
cy accounting and accounting routines 
in branch offices, including general su- 
pervision of the clerical staffs in branch 
offices, He also has the responsibility 
ot reviewing new agency contracts and 
contract changes, before approval, for 
matters involving accounting procedures 
In cooperation with the agency secre- 
tary, he maintains various statistical data 
relating to agency operations.” 





MISS WELCH FIRE VICTIM 


Daughter of Equitable Vice-President 
One of Those Who Died in 
Boston Catastrophe 
The many friends of Vincent’ S. 
Welch, second vice-president of Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, are deeply 
condoling with him and Mrs. Welch in 
the death of their daughter Norine H., 
a first year student at Radcliffe College. 
She was one of the victims in the catas 
trophic fire at the Cocoanut Grove Club, 
Boston, which she had been attending 
with Allan Kluber, a student of Harvard 


University who also died in the fire. 

















et’s Till About | 








Mothers of families, for example. 


They are the most skilled individuals 
in the world in one important job—the 
proper rearing of children. 


But there is one “MUST” connected 
with this all-important task—it requires 
a major portion of their time and ener- 
vies, and—financial support. 


One great responsibility of the life in- 
surance agent is to see to it that the 
mothers of the land are so secured by 
such protection that even the loss of 
the family provider will not interfere 
with their exacting duty toward their 
sons and daughters. 
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British Social Help Plan 
On Big Scale Forecast 


SIR WM. BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Compulsory State Insurance “Against 
Every Form of Personal Want 
and Insecurity” 


In a despatch from London about 
what will prove a historic social docu- 
ment The New York Times forecasts 
principal features in 100,000 word report 
compiled by Sir William Beveridge, 
noted economist, and his committee, 
which will affect the lives of 45,000,000 
3ritish people. Tenor of despatch is 
that report will propose “complete and 
compulsory state insurance against every 
form of personal want and insecurity, to 
be administered by a Minister of Social 
Security, and applied without regard for 
sex, age, income or job.” Cost of the 
scheme will be tremendous. 

Times says the Beveridge plan offers 
a state subsidy for the 70,000,000 Indus- 
trial policies being carried in Britain on’ 
which companies provide a total cover- 
age of a billion pounds and receive pre- 
miums of nearly 50 million pounds yearly. 

Compulsory Contributions 

Every person up to the very richest 
would come into the compulsory scheme 
of contribution and benefit. Official 
recognition of housewives as a class of 
the community performing special ser- 
vices and possessing special needs is 
given. Sir William wants them treated 
clearly and without qualification as a 
social category entitled to the same 
treatment as those performing other 
terms of service to the community. 

The Times story continues: 

Insurance Against Risks That Threatens 
Hardship and Want 

As the foundation of his proposed machinery 
Sir William will probably group the entire 
ulation into classes. The obvious categorie 
be wage and salary earning men and w 
employers and those in an independent } 
housewives, non-working citizens [for 
permanent invalids and people living 
independent incomes], children 1 

Sir William will propose that all 
and old people be covered by comprehe 
State insurance against any risks that threaten 
them with hardship and want. 

The benefits would be paid by 
throughout the period that any I 
Even men squeezed into ur 
industrial concentration or economic tr 
find that they receive benefits enabling 
train for new jobs. 

Children will be paid a_ personal i 
[probably seven shillings, sixpence weekly]. 
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Pension for Everybody 


Everybody will receive retiren 





Sir William prefers this to the met un 
happy label of old age pension. Men would 
qualify at 65 years and women probably five 


years earlier. 

The normal amount of 
couples need to tide the 
insecurity will be defined 
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ness plan will be the creation 
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OHIO NATIONAL WINS FLAG 

Ohio National Life was awarded the 
Treasury Department 10% Minute Man 
flag at a luncheon in Cincinnati on Tues- 
day, November 24. The presentation 
was made by Guy Randolph, chairman 
of the payroll allotment committee. 
The Hon. James Garfield Stewart, mayor 
of Cincinnati, was principal speaker. T. 
W. Appleby, president of the company 
was toastmaster and S. J. Blashill, sec- 
retary, was in charge of arrangements. 

In his presentation address Mr. Ran- 
dolph stated that Ohio National was the 
first life insurance company in Hamil- 
ton county, the State of Ohio, and ac- 
cording to the local committee’s records, 
the first in the United States to receive 
the 10% Minute Man flag in recogni- 
tion of 97% of the emploves subscribing 
to War Bonds and 10% of the total pay- 
roll of the company being invested i 
bonds each pay day. 
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Nollen Says Institute 
Has Research Program 


CONCERNED WITH “ACTUAL DATA 


Reelected Board Chairman, Talks of 
Growth of Mountebank Social 
Panaceas; Johnson’s Address 


Institute of 


" 1 ] 


neeting oO! 


Life Insurance held in Hotel Roosevelt 


s week and attended by some of the 
standing executives in life insurance, 
( S. Nollen, president of Bankers 
Life, was reelected chairman, and other 


Holgar 


‘ers, headed by 
P reelectec 


J. Johnson, 
] 
1 





esta , were 
Report of a committee, chairman of 
which was Tohn A. Stevenson, president 
Penn Mutual, recommended some amend- 
t e constitution — would 
wide company and geographical 


in board of Firs mem- 
rship, together with constant vearly 
in some of the directorships. 


elected were George L. 





Harrison, president New York Life, and 
W. C. Schuppel, president of Oregon 
Mi and of AL( 
Chairman Nollen told the Institute 
hat management must concern itself 
h the public mind and fight the grow- 
menace of the demagog and_ the 


untebank “who twist half truths into 
alluring appeals which 
panaceas for the 


1 
nvincing and 


irance¢ accept Ss as 


ills of man. He said that erroneous 
heories about life insurance and _ its 
functions by the critics of insurance 
should not be cualitiity combatted as that 
adds flames to controversy and injures 
the cause of good public rejiations. “Our 


rrocedure must be instructive, not com- 


he said 

Necessity of Research 

Mr. Nollen then told of the necessity 

f a research program which “would 

our minds to the consideration of 
on the basis of an intellig rent 

of current trends. Continuing, 








“The problem extends dios yond the con- 





nes of individual management into the 
re field of the indu ag The task 
evaluating future probabilities with 


reference to economic and social devel- 





pments demands united effort. The wel- 
e of all companies, large and small, 
d Accordingly, this work 


should be done through an organized 


research and discussion for the 


fe insurance business as a whole. All 

panies, regardless of size, include 

ilented personnel competent to make 

luable and constructive contributions 
is undertaking 

\ny research program adopted should 


compilation 
from rec- 


d in scope to the 


apvitnsen¢ tanissnl Asta. + 
pertine! actual data, tree 
1 











ndations as nanagement proce- 

dure. The sole purpose of the program 

S be to fur the management of 

each company fz al reports for its own 
ernre T at d usé 

The board lirectors of the Insti- 

e, on recomme i of the presi- 

e1 as recently appointed a commit- 


eneral problem and 
ons as to proce- 
the Institute can 
greatly needed 
rvice to the busi- 
bv establishing 
nt of this project.” 
Peasbivet t Johnson s Talk 
he ) , Mr. Johnson reported, 
Institute has grown 
companies to 114 companies, 








ip in the 








‘ luding ten Ca These member 
Tt 1es epre of the total 

f r fe 
he riticisin ¢ whi fe insurance 
bjected two and three vears ago, 
ised upon fallacies and misunderstand 
of the business, has subsided under 
he concentration of all public interest 
he war effort, but this does not 
ean, Mr. Johnson pointed out, that 
ere le thinking concerning insur 

, 

We can be sure,” he said, “that the 
al-minded will most likely return 











GERALD S. NOLLEN 


when the national activity returns to 
normal and the greater public interest 
in life insurance makes it sane ant that 
the greatest possible part ot the public 
be grounded on the true relationships 
of our business. 

“During the past vear a feature of 
the Institute’s work has been to show 
the ways in which life insurance is con- 
tributing to the war effort and how those 
associated with life insurance have given 
unstintingly of their time and effort in 
voluntary aid to the war needs. In this 
we have found newspaper and magazine 
editors very much interested, and ex- 
tensive space has been given to carrying 
to the public the story of the purchase 
of Government bonds by the companies 
and the sale of war bonds by the agents, 
the value of the unceasing flow of insur- 


ance benefit payments to the nation’s 
war economy, the aid extended to service 
men in their insurance problems, and 


the building of security for post-war 
readjustments. 

“At the same time we have undertaken 
to reiterate the same old fundamentals 
of life insurance which have come down 
through the century of progress of this 
institution, but clothing them in the 
current war thought, wherever possible. 

Health Crusade 

“One of the Institute’s outstanding ac- 
tivities of the year, the ‘Keep Well Cru- 
sade’ has achieved nation-wide attention 
and enthusiasm, local cooperation by 
agents having made effective presenta- 
tion of the health story in many areas. 
This is a permanent contribution of life 
insurance, not only aiding the war ef- 
fort by helping workers to keep at work 
but instilling sound public thinking on 
health which will be an important con- 
tribution to the post-war days—and, spe- 


cifically, to life insurance itself, inas- 
much as life insurance is a_ business 
largely built around the matter of pub- 


lic health. 


“As for agent cooperation, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
has done a splendid job in setting up 
local committees to carry on intensive 


keep well activities locally. There are 
now 188 local Keep Well Crusade com- 
mittees and new committees are being 
set up daily. The numerous agent groups 
that have formed these local committees 
have been accorded warm recognition as 
good citizens performing an important 
war service to their communities. Life 
companies and their agents have dis- 
tributed 6,486,723 pieces of material on 
the crusade to the public.” 


INSTITUTE’S EXEC. COMMITTEE 


At annual meeting of Institute of Life 
Insurance this week following were 
named to serve on executive committee: 


Presidents Lincoln, Metropolitan ; 


D'Olier, Prudential; Parkinson, Equita- 
ble Society; Price, Jefferson Standard; 
Wilde, Connecticut General; Wood, Sun 


Provident Mutual; and 


ex-officio. 


Life: Linton, 
Chairman Nollen, 


Fulton on Importance 
Of State Supervision 


PROTECTION FROM BUREAUCRACY 
To Work, State Regulation Must Be on 
High Plane and Problems Handled 
From National Standpoint 

At the luncheon which the insurance 
companies of New York gave to the In- 
surance Commissioners who were meet- 
ing here this week and their guests, 
James A. Fulton, president of Home Life, 
was the speaker. Chairman of the com- 
panies’ committee was Albert N. Butler, 
vice-president of Corroon & Reynolds. 
Other members of the committee were 
Claude W. Fairchild, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Metropol- 
itan Life; Jesse S. Phillips, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; Col. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, American Surety; Robert J. Ster- 
ret, Equitable Society; Orville Davies, 
General Exchange Corporation; Frank 
Fleming, American Mutual Alliance. 
Helen Jackson, Corroon & Reynolds, 
was secretary of committee. 

Discussing the American way of life, 
Mr. Fulton said that to most of us it 
means that personal freedom based on 
the rights and dignity of the individual. 
It does not mean merely majority rule. 

He declared that an unrestrained bu- 
reaucracy can destroy liberty as surely 
as military subjection. Beginning with 
the first World War, continuing through 
the depression, and tremendously accel- 
erated in the present crisis we have had 
a drift toward government by bureaus 
centered in Washington and remote 
from most of the American people. “Un- 
less that trend is arrested and reversed 
when this war is over the American way 
of life, as we know it, will be a thing 
of the nast,” he said. 

State Supervision 

Mr. Fulton made a strong plea for 
state insurance supervision. Insurance is 
about the one great business regulated 
by bodies that are close to home, he 
said. “It is worth a good bit to be able 
to put on your coat and go down the 
street to talk over your joint problems 
with the Insurance Commissioners of 
vour own state. We know from experi- 
ence it does not work that way in 
Washington. Their remoteness makes 
impossible a proper understanding of 
those. problems. For example, we see 
W ae seeking the prosecution of 
a section of the business for taking sim- 
ple steps of cooperation that are essen- 
tial if they are to function under modern 
conditions.” 

Commenting on how state supervision 
can continue to work and to furnish a 
pattern for local control, he gave these 
definite suggestions: 

To function effectively state super- 
vision must be strong, intelligent and 
administered by highest type of public 
servants. Time has come when it is im- 
peratively necessary that problems that 
are national, not local in character, shall 
be settled on a national basis through 
coonerative effort. A good start has been 
made in fixing of security values and 
adoption of uniform blanks. We must 
also have reasonable uniformity in pre- 
scribing mortality tables and minimum 
non-forfeiture values. Some way must 
eventually be found to have policy forms 
approved by a central bureau instead of 
by cumbersome and wasteful method 
of submitting them to many states. 


HEDGES SPEAKS IN N. J. 
Herbert A. Hedges, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers will be the guest speaker at the 





luncheon meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey which will be held at the Robert 


Treat Hotel, Newark, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 10. His topic will be “Present Day 
Sales Slants.” It is anticipated that a 
Christmas Party will be held in con- 
junction with the meeting, and gifts will 
be brought by the members to be dis- 
tributed among the poor children in the 
various institutions 


Provident Mutual Dividend 
Scale Revised Somewhat 


The Provident Mutual has revised its 
dividend scale for 1943 on account of the 
continued decline in the interest rate 
-arned on invested assets. Dividends on 
policies with a high reserve per $1,099 
of insurance are affected more than 
those policies with a relatively small 
reserve. In fact, the change is negligi- 
ble on term policies and on Ordinary 
life contracts in the early policy years, 

In the aggregate, for all plans, ages 
and durations combined, the change is 
equivalent to an average dividend reduc- 
tion of about $1.30 per $1,000 total in- 
surance in fore e, or on premium Paying 
policies an average increase of about 
5% in the net cost (regular premium 
less dividend) pavable by policyholders. 

For 1943 the Provident Mutual will 
allow 3.25% interest on optional set. 
tlements and 3.0% on accumulated diyj- 
dends—or the policy guarantee if greater 


Hear Captain Reidy 


War Department’s Representative at 
Commissioners’ Meeting; Addressed 
Luncheon on Monday 
Daniel J. Reidy, who is at- 
to the Adjutant General’s Office, 


Captain 
tached 


Allotment Board, War Department, a 
Washington, D. C., made an official ap- 
pearance at the Insurance Commission- 


ers’ mid-year meeting on 
spoke at the luncheon in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania that day. An officer of the 
Guardian Life of New York before he 
accepted an Army commission, Captain 
Reidy has many friends in insurance 
ranks. In his talk he expressed the ap- 
preciation of the W ar Department for 
the cooperative spirit of the life com- 
panies in their efforts to protect insur- 
ance on the lives of men in the armed 
forces. 

A past president of the International 
Claim Association, Captain Reidy was 
chairman of its special committee which 
published the report entitled “Informa- 
tion and Procedure to Expedite Payment 
of Death Claims Among Members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
and Canada and Other Groups.” This is 
now used as a text on such settlements 
by many companies. 


Monday and 





NEW TRAVELERS RATE BOOK 





Low Interest Puts Premium Increase 
Mainly on Investment Forms, 
Howard Explains 
The Travelers of Hartford has sent to 
its field representatives a new life man- 
ual and rate book whose provisions, 
James L. Howard, vice-president, ex- 
plains, would apply to all applications 
submitted from branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies on and after December 1. 

After reminding representatives that 
reduced interest earnings are dominat- 
ing life premium calculations, Vice-Pres- 
ident Howard states that increases will 
bear most heavily on the investment 
forms, and for the present no change 
will be made in Ordinary life and lower 
premium forms. “The maximum rate of 
interest on settlement agreements,” he 
continued, “will be 234%. This interest 
factor is also applicable to maturity 
values under retirement income contracts 
so that the maturity value per $1,000 of 
initial insurance on retirement income— 
65 will be $1,554 for men and $1,742 for 
women in order to provide a life income 
of $10 a month with 120 months guar- 
anteed. These maturity values will pro- 
duce under the automatic continuance 
of the contract a cash refund monthly 
income of $8.86 for men and $8.92 for 
women,” 


BERT C. MARKLE DEAD 
Bert C. Markle, vice-president of ,th¢ 
Continental Assurance of Chicago in 
charge of group underwriting died i 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, November 
27 after an illness of several months. 
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Their future... friend or foe? 


Too far away to see clearly... but closer than you think... is the future that you must build for them now. Here is a way to 
help make that future friendly and secure... and, at the same time, discover a source of strength and courage for today. 


VEN though the world is troubled—even 
though today’s demands are many and heavy 


—there is no time to wait in building a tomorrow 


for those you love. 

That job must be carried on today—now. 

It must be carried on by every husband and 
father who knows that his family will need money 
for living, come what may. 

It is a job that, in the doing, pays rich rewards. 
For strength and hope, courage and confidence, 
abide with him who not only believes in a secure 
but who works towards it 


and happy future... 
with a safe and definite plan. 


In Northwestern Mutual life insurance, thou- 
sands of thoughtful men have found sucha plan... 
a sure way to provide funds for tomorrow's neces- 
sities. 

That swreness is evidenced in the record of the 
Northwestern Mutual—a company which, for more 
than 80 years, has kept faith with the policy- 
holders it was founded to serve. 

It is evident in the fact that, since its founding in 
1857, this company has been truly mutual, giving 
preference to none at the expense of others. 

It is evident in the record of careful stewardship 
which accepts no undue risks or hazards... which 


believes that the interests of one are the interests 
of all. 

It is evident, too, in the high rate of renewals by 
satisfied policyholders . . . and in the unusually 
low-cost insurance which careful management has 
made possible. 

If you are looking—today—for such protection 
such certainty, you can do no better than to calla 
Northwestern Mutual agent. Let him show you 
why the Northwestern Mutual is regarded so 
highly by those who énow life insurance best. 












F 
Mbp POLICYHOLDERS 
a” 


 cweare’ THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE ComPaer 





Now in its 85th Anniversary Year, the Northwestern 
Mutual is proud to report the payment of more than 
2 so gag galanin 


° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








This full page advertisement appeared in the November 28 issue 


of the Saturday Evening Post 
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Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co— 


Its Trust Department Handling Large Volume of Pension and 
Retirement Plans, Many of Which Are Set Up on Individual 
Life Insurance Policy Basis; W. S. Gray, Jr., President 


The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York City, which has one 
of the largest trust departments * in 
America, occupies an important position, 
from an insurance standpoint, in the 
pension trust and retirement plan field, 
volume of 


because it handles a large 


such business set up on the individual 


Under such 


life insurance policy basis. 
plans the trust company holds the poli- 
safekeeping; is the medium 
through which the premiums are paid; 
and has other duties and responsibilities 


1 


the corporations for which it acts as 

The subject of pensions is increasing 

popularity as evidenced by the many 
corporations adopting retirement income 
ans for their employes. There are two 
reasons for this activity; first, the de- 
trend towards broader social con- 
Social 


cided 
pts, such as the adoption of 
benefits and Old Age insurance; 
high 


excess profits taxes, with 


second, the present income and 


higher taxa- 


tion in sight. There are three specific 


types of pensions: The Group Annuity, 


the trusteed or 


self-administered plan 


and the individual policy plan. In the 


last two of these the bank has a broad 
interest. 


History of Bank 


The story of the Central Hanover 


Trust Co. is an account of 


Jank and 
he growth, merger and subsequent de- 


velopment of seven complementary bank- 


ing institutions. The three largest or- 
vanizations that were merged to form 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. were the Hanover National, incor- 
porated in 1851; Union Trust Co., in- 


corporated in 1864; and the Central Trust 
Co., incorporated in 1873. The Hanover, 
a few vears after it began operations— 
n 1851—found itself confronted with the 


reaction from the 


panic which was a 

gold boom. In a short time there were 
1000 failures of business concerns in 
New York involving $35,000,000. There 
were parades on the streets of mobs 
rving “Bread or Death” while Federal 
trooy guarded the Subtreasury. In 


19%)1, 1912 and 1927 the Hanover National 

{ | Continental National 

nk; the Gallatin, which was founded 
1 


ad acquired the 


by the original John Jacob Astor; and 
he (sreenwich Bank. In 1911 the Union 
[rus ad purchased the Plaza Bank. 
The Union Trust Co. and the Central 
Trust Co. merged in 1918 to form the 


Union Trust Co. 

To this merger the Union brought its 
| personal trust accounts and 
he Central its outstanding corporate 
trust business. In 1929, the Hanover 
National Bank with its thousands of 
orrespondent banking accounts merged 
vith Central Union, the combined bank- 
I Pag new institution ex- 


vealth of 


deposits of the 


$350.000.000 


A Bankers Financial Picture 

he end of September, 1942, Cen 
< and Trust Co., which 
$21,000,000, had total 





f $1,395,990,278; surplus of $60, 


et ( 


000,000; and deposits of $1,290,816,880 

Its United States Government securi 
es at the ne were $726,000,000. 

r al office of the banl se at 7() 

lwa Branches are at 40 East 


\venue; 


Street; 786 Fifth 


90 Broad Street; 335 Greenwich Street; 
2/1 Church Street; 41 East Thirty- 
fourth Street; 960 Sixth Avenue; 405 
Lexington Avenue; 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza; 35 East Seventy-second Street; 
1141 Lexington Avenue. 
President Gray 

William Steele Gray, Jr, president of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co., is one of the outstanding men in 
the New York banking field, and one of 
the youngest of the important bank 
presidents. A graduate of Princeton in 


the class of 719, he interrupted his stud- 





WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 


ies to become a lieutenant (j. g.) in the 
Navy, serving in the first World War. 
After leaving college, he went with the 
wholesale and retail chemical concern of 
William S. Gray & Co., which was 
founded by his father who is now chair- 
man of the board of that company. 
William Steele Gray, Ir., is president of 
the company. 

’. S. Gray & Co. was founded in 
1880 and its business grew around hard- 
wood distillation. The firm became man- 
ufacturing agents of many hardwood dis- 
tillation plants throughout the country. 
The product is used for the manufacture 
of many chemical items; for freating 
cloths; in the white lead business; in 
industrial wood alcohol; and, more re- 
cently, in the manufacture of artificial 
silk. William S. Gray is a director of 
the Home Insurance Co. of New York; 


and was one of the organizers of the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation and 
of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
CA; 

William Steele Gray, Jr., entered the 
banking field in 1925, becoming vice- 
president of Central Union Trust Co., 


and in 1929 was elected vice-president 





offered the following objections: 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Case History of Charles J. Higgins 


Like so many men today, Mr. Higgins wanted more life insurance but 


1. Can’t afford it. 
2. Doesn’t like Term. 
3. Wants to buy war bonds. 

The answer to Mr. Higgins’ desire for more insurance and the overcoming 
of his objections was the Improved Ideal Protection Policy of the Manhattan 
Life. Here is a contract with an amazingly low basic premium with the 
option of purchasing single premium fully paid units at irregular intervals 
determined by the policyholder himself. , 


“WHY NOT ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT?” 
Percy A. Peyser, General Agent 


55 Liberty Street—COrtland+ 7-2676 











ae 
of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust = the bank is Harvey Weeks, who was 
Co., becoming president in 1933. general agent of Provident Mutual in 

suffalo. Mr. Weeks is with the banking 


Director of Many Insurance Companies 
He is a director in a large number of 
insurance companies, including American 
Eagle, Fidelity-Phenix, Hudson, North- 
ern of New York, American & Foreign, 
British & Foreign, National Surety, Sea- 
board, Eagle Indemnity, Federal Union, 
Globe Indemnity, Globe & Rutgers, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, American 
Home Fire, Thames & Mersey, Newark 
Fire, North British & Mercantile, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Great) Britain 
located in New York, Queen, Royal In- 
demnity, Royal and Star. ; 

Among other corporations in which 
he is a director are Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, General Foods, Flintkote, 150 
William Street Corporation, and Texas 
Corporation. He is a trustee of Julliard 
Music Foundation and a member of the 
board of managers of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and Home for Incurables. 

Mr. Gray lives in Greenwich, Conn, 
His wife was Margaret Dunlap and they 
have four One of his interests 
is in his farm in Carrituck, N. C., a 
former shooting club property which he 
purchased and where he is raising Aber- 
deen Angus cattle, primarily for breeding 
purposes. His favorite recreations are 
tennis and shooting. 

Three vice-presidents of the bank are 
trustees. They are Henry P. Turnbull, 
senior vice-president; William A. Eld- 
ridge, head of the trust department ; and 
J. K. Oliphant, Jr, head of the banking 
department. One of the vice-presidents 
in the banking division is Walter L. 
Schnaring, who some years ago was a 
well-known figure in casualty insurance. 


B. M. Culver a Trustee of Bank 


Among trustees of the bank are Bern- 
ica Fore group of insurance companies, 
ard M. Culver, president of the Amer- 
headed by the Continental Insurance Co., 
and including the Fidelity-Phenix and 
the Fidelity & Casualty among others. 
United States Senator William Warren 
3arbour is also a trustee. 

Head of the Central Hanover’s trust 
division is William A. Eldridge, vice- 
president. Vice Presidents of the per- 
sonal trust department are G. D. Blake, 
S. A. Brown, R. C. Harrison, C. L. 
Herterich and B. A. Morton.  Vice- 
presidents of the corporate trust and 
agencies department are William E. 
Cable, Jr., and Frank Wolfe. 

Fred P. McKenzie, former secretary 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, Inc., is in charge of the 
pension department of the bank, Another 
former well-known insurance man with 


sons. 











LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
AShland 4-3063 | 





department’s out-of-town division his 
territory being New England and New 
York State. 
Bank’s Functions Under a Typical 
Individual Policy Plan 


Functions of the bank acting under 
a typical individual policy plan in brief 
are as follows: 

The trustee holds the policies in safe- 
keeping after having been made the 
absolute owner. The trustee upon te- 
ceipt of funds from the corporation pays 
the premium on each policy at the due 
date and files the receipts. 

As directed by the pension commit- 
tee, the trustee informs the life insur- 
ance company as to the beneficiary who 
will receive the proceeds in the event 
death should oceur before an employe 
reaches retirement age. The life insur- 
ance company upon receipt of such a 
request prepares a form of beneficiary 
designation which is attached to the 
policy held by the trustee. 

If a settlement option is to be elected 
the trustee, upon direction of the pen- 
sion committee, will request the life in- 
surance company to prepare such a 
rider for attachment to the policy. 

In the event of an employe’s death, 
it is necessary for the trustee to se- 
cure a_ receipt and release from. the 
executor of the insured’s estate, a tax 
waiver from the state, and a certified 
copy of the death certificate before re- 
turning the policy to the life insurance 
company and releasing any unused funds 
to the pension committee. 

Upon termination of an 
services, his policy and any unusual 
funds credited to his account are te- 
turned by the trustee to the pension 
committee. The employe receives his 
own contributions plus any additional 
amounts provided for by the terms of 
the trust agreement. 

If an employe retires, the policy is 
returned to the life insurance compan) 
which remits the income directly to the 
retired employe. The trustee in a typi- 
cal pension plan does not collect death 
proceeds or receive any retirement in- 
come for distribution. 

It is also the duty of the trustee to 
keep records of all individual policies, 
pay the premiums and arrange for any 
necessary changes or endorsements in 
the policy contracts during the insured’s 
lifetime. 


employe’s 


DETROIT HEARS SIS HOFFMAN 





Underwriters Told of Urge to 
Action When Many People 
Seek Security 

Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati, and life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
discussed War, Women and Courage at 
a luncheon meeting of the Detroit ass0- 
ciation on November 18. She was it 
troduced by Ruth M. Kelley, chairman 
of the local Women Life Underwriters. 

Mrs. Hoffman pointed out that there 
never has been time when underwriters 
should be so impelled to action as to 
day when everywhere people are seek- 
ing security in the midst of insecurity. 
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NYLIC FOR AGENTS 


A Successful Agency 
Plan Since 1896 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes 
of this special agency plan, commonly referred to as 


Nylic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and integrity to 


engage in selling life insurance as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity to qualify 
under the rules of Nylic for a monthly income, in 
addition to current commissions, payable in the third 
and subsequent years of an agent’s membership in 


Nylic up to and including the twentieth year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the right to 
receive a monthly income for life after qualifying 


for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent agents and 
thereby to provide policyholders with greater continuity 


of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined 
by the volume, incidence and persistency of his 
business in accordance with the terms of his Nylic 
agreement. An annual minimum volume must be 


produced. 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent’s 
first 20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per 
$1,000 of insurance on which the Nylic monthly income 
is based, is increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years 
and 15 years of continuous Nylic membership. After 
qualifying for 20 consecutive years, the agent becomes 


a Senior Nylic and receives a monthly life income. 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent’s mem- 


bership in Nylic and qualification for Nylic payments 


are subject to his continuing in good standing under’ 


his agency contract with the Company, and his com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations of the Company. 
However, after he becomes a Senior Nylic he will receive 
regular monthly income checks for life, whether he has 
an agency contract with the Company or not, provided 
only that he does not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. Most Senior Nylics do have an 
agency contract with the Company and continue to 
write a substantial new business, thus increasing their 


incomes by first and renewal commissions on such 


business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics 
and the present average Senior Nylic income check is 
nearly $100 per month. The average age when agents 


become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service, New York Life 
agents have a unique incentive to render the best 


possible service to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with Nylic since 
1896 shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent 


and Company, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 


“Nylic for Agents.” 


For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 


newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ‘‘Nylic No. 3.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Will Ask U.S. to Consider 


Needs of Ins. Manpower 
ALC COMMITTEE MEETS HERE 


Important Role Played by Agents and 
Life Insurance Institution in Serving 
National Interest 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, at a meeting here 
this week at the Waldorf Astoria, passed 
a resolution appointing a committee to 
cooperate with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in presentation to 
the proper Governmental authorities of 
he fundamental importance of the insti- 
tution of life insurance in our national 
economy and the large contribution it is 
making to the war effort both directly 
and indirectly. 

The reason for passing the resolution 
was for the purpose of bringing to the 
attention of those in charge of the war 
program how greatly the work of the 
life underwriter is serving the national 
interest in this emergency and securing 
from them a careful consideration of the 
proper place of life insurance and its 
representatives in the man-power needs 
of the nation, all to the end that life in- 
surance may make its maximum contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Those Present 

Representatives of ALC companies at 
the meeting were its president, W. C. 
Schuppel, Oregon Mutual; Claris Adams, 
Ohio State; A. J. McAndless, Lincoln 
National; Julian Price, Jefferson Stand- 
ard; C. A. Craig, National Life & Acci- 
dent; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern Na- 
tional; James A McLain, Guardian Life; 
’. T. Grant, Business Men's Assurance; 
T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; Lee 
J. Dougherty, Occidental Life, Los An- 
geles; Harry Wilson and Wendell P. 
Coler, American United; Laurence F. 
Lee, Occidental Life of N. C.; Chairman 
Isaac Miller Hamilton and President L. 
D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Ralph H 
Kastner, F. Edward Huston, ALC, 
and Lee N. Parker, American Service 
Bureau. 


CHICAGO EXAMINERS ORGANIZE 


life 


Chicago insurance medical exam- 
ners were to be organized as a new 
division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters at a meeting on Fri- 


lay, December 4 at the LaSalle Hotel, 
according to President James H. Bren- 
nan. The new division is sanctioned, Mr. 
Brennan said, by the home offices. More 
than 75 of the 300 medical examiners 
were expected to enroll as charter mem- 
bers. 


DES MOINES CLUB MEETING 

The General Agents and Managers 
Club of Des Moines will hold its next 
December President Thomas 


meeting 


4, 
B. Read, Iowa manager for Mutual Life 
New York, has announced. Estate 
and property management will be dis- 


cussed by Phil C. Irwin, associate actu- 
ary of Equitable Life of Iowa 


HOOD FETED IN PORTLAND 

Charles A. Hood, who has been con- 
nected with Mutual Life of New York 
for thirty years, was guest of honor at 
a dinner recently tendered him by his 
associates in Portland, Ore. Mr. Hood 
has been with Mutual’s Portland agency, 
now under the leadership of his son, 
Wiibur K. Hood, for twenty-five years. 


PENN MUTUAL NAMES SLOCUM 





Kelsey Slocum has been apnointed 
nager of its Portland, Ore., agency 
he duration by Penn Mutual Life. 


He takes the place of Horace H. Person, 
yw in military service 


CHICAGO COMPANIES MOVE 

Recruiting and induction departments 
of the army have taken over the south 
sections of floors five, six and seven in 
he Insurance Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, and 30 insurance companies had 
to be relocated hurriedly before Decem- 
ber 1 


H. B. Thomas Connects With 
Stuart D. Warner Agency 


Herbert B. Thomas, formerly of Kelly 
& Thomas, Fidelity Mutual Life mana- 
gers in New York, has joined the Stuart 
D. Warner agency of New England Mu- 
tual in uptown New York. He will con- 
centrate on the development of brok- 
erage business which has been his forte 
throughout his life insurance career. Mr. 
Thomas’ appointment became effective 
December 1. 

Mr. Thomas has been in the life in- 
surance business for the past thirty 
years with the exception of two years of 
A.E.F. service in World War No. I. 
He was with the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion and won the Purple Heart decora- 
tion. Starting with the Travelers in its 
home office, he went out as an agent in 
1923 and a year later was made broker- 
age supervisor for the Prudential. He 
advanced to associate manager of a 
New York agency of that company. 
Thereafter he was with Continental 
American as a general agent and with 
Fidelity Mutual since July, 1940. 
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Ad Conference Hears W. IT. Hammer 
On Bringing A. & H. Into Focus 


Wesley T. Hammer, A. & H. superin- 
tendent, Commercial Casualty and Met- 
ropolitan Casualty in New York, was 
guest speaker at yesterday’s mid-year 
meeting in Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Mr. Hammer is past president of A. & 
H. Club of New York. 

Selecting as his subject “Bringing Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance Into Focus” 
Mr. Hammer discussed frankly and sin- 
cerely the present attitude toward A. & 
H., maintaining that the line has to be 
sold, that the public is not asking for it— 
waiting to be signed up. Therefore, he 
said, mere “order taking” can’t go very 
far. If the average producer is pinned 
down as to why he doesn’t sell more of 
this type of insurance, he will probably 
say “there are too many policies on the 
market” or “that the line is too compli- 
cated.” 

Too Many Policies 

Mr. Hammer admitted that it is prob- 
ably true that there are too many poli- 
cies on the market although he felt that 
conditions in this respect have improved 
since 1932. The improvement has come 
as a result of the standard phraseology 
adopted by companies of the Bureau of 
Personal A. & H. Underwriters. A great 
many policy forms were discontinued, 
particularly those which relied on frills 
for their sales appeal. 

As to the charge that “the line is too 
complicated” the speaker thought that 
exception should be taken. He pointed 
out that basically any accident policy 
does only one or more of three things: 
(1) It provides lump-sum payment for a 
major loss; (2) it provides a stated in- 
come during disability; and (3) it pro- 
vides an absorbent for some or all of the 
expenses, incurred as the result of an 
accident. Not all accident policies con- 
tain all three of these items. Practically 
all contain at least two, and most con- 
tain all three. Health insurance has the 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS: Are you interested in a reference service for Estate Planning which 
consists of ideas that have actually made money? Let us know, for we have one free for the 





income insurance feature and the ex- 
pense absorbent feature (usually), but 
only rarely any lump-sum payment? pro- 
vision. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Hammer said 
that from the viewpoint of buyer, the 
company and the agent or broker, acci- 
dent insurance today is a more satisfac- 
tory line than health insurance. The 
companies, in fact, have had to adopt 
some drastic methods in handling health 
insurance. He then went into detail on 
the various classes of A. & H. insurance, 
giving the ad men a bird’s-eye view of 
the disability insurance coverage as it 
exists today. 

Effect of War on A. & H. 

Up to the war year of 1942 A. & H. 
insurance has been one of the fastest 
growing lines of casualty insurance, in 
Mr. Hammer’s opinion. But it has been 
profoundly affected by the war, to wit: 

“Many policyholders and prospects 
have gone into military service, and more 
will follow. Priorities have forced some 
small businesses to close up, and higher 
taxes have meant that, with some, there 
has been net income out of which 
to pay premiums. Yet the picture has a 
bright side, too. More people are em- 
ployed today than ever before—there is 
more money in circulation. The govern 
ment is aware of this fact, and to pre- 
vent inflation, as well as to conserve 
vital materials, has put curbs on the 
manufacture and sale of many articles. 
Therefore, with plenty of money to 
spend, the public is restricted in the way 
it can spend it. Which, of course, pre- 
sents an opportunity for the sale of in- 
surance. 

“Then too, many more women are em- 
ployed today than before the war. Most 
of these women have had no occasion in 
the past to think of income insurance 
for themselves, and it is safe to say that 
the majority of them hardly realize that 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Announcing the 
REVISED 
FAMILY SECURITY 
POLICY 


An important basic improve. 
ment has been made in The Man. 
hattan Family Security Policy, 


Heretofore the policy pro. 
vided Monthly Income Units of 
$10.00 a month until the policy 
anniversary nearest the Insured’s 
attaining age 65. The plan has 
been broadened to have this in. 
come payable to any policy anni. 
versary between the ages of 60 


and 71. 


—— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















| 
HEARD On The WAY | 





John D. Leland is one of the Penn 
Mutual’s underwriters in Alabama who 
has been serving in the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant. About Halloween time he drop- 
ped in at the general agency office of 
L. M. Bargeron and explained that he 
was on furlough, home on leave. 

Three days later the newspapers broke 
the news that the U. S. S. Wasp, aircraft 
carrier, had been sunk in the Solomons, 
and Lieutenant John D. Leland of Tus- 
caloosa was featured in the news release. 
It turns out that he was personnel officer 
of a scouting squadron aboard the Wasp 
when the carrier was torpedoed in Sep- 
tember. Shortly after the explosion, 
while ammunition was exploding nearby, 
he went on deck and helped give first 
aid to wounded men and place them on 
life rafts. When it appeared that noth- 
ing else could be done, he and several 
others leaped into the sea, sixty feet 
below. The Pacific was covered with oil 
which caught afire, but he ducked be- 
neath the flames and swam to clearer 
water. 

Interviewed by the newspapers, he 
said, “I was below deck when the first 
torpedo struck. The impact of the ex- 
plosion threw me upward in a horizon- 
tal position, and a second explosion did 
likewise,” but he suffered only a scratch 
on the forehead. He said his most ex- 
citing moment of the episode occurred 
when a shark struck him with his tail, 
when he was swimming with four com- 
panions just before they were picked up 
by a destroyer. 

Lieutenant Leland expressed the hope 
that on return to duty he would be as- 
signed to an aircraft carrier. Thats 
how Navy men react to such hair-raising 
experiences! 

Uncle Francis. 


Albert Irwin, Northwestern Mutual, 
has been named national councillor by 
Association of Life Underwriters 0! 
Oklahoma. 
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large Subscriptions to 
Victory Loans by Cos. 


AMONG FIRST TO ANNOUNCE 


Metropolitan, Prudential, Equitable and 
Mutual Life Subscriptions; Some To- 
tal U. S. Securities’ Holdings 


Insurance companies gave the Treas- 
ury’s nine billion dollar Victory Loan 
drive a good start this week and were 
among the first to make large subscrip- 
tions of the 214% bonds due in 1968. 

Metropolitan Life announced it would 
buy $225,000,000 as compared with $125,- 
000,000 of the tap 2%s bought in August 
and $100,000,000 bought in May. 

President Franklin D’Olier said that 
the Prudential has subscribed for $175,- 
00,000 principal amount of the new 
United States Treasury 2Y%% bonds, due 
1968. This subscription brings to $400,- 
000,000 Prudential’s purchases during 
1942 of long term war issues offered to 
institutional investors. The Prudential 
now has total holdings of more than one 
and one-half billions principal amount of 

_S. Government issues. 

The New York Life announced its sub- 
scription to the new U. S. Treasury 
bonds as $200.000,000. President Harrt- 
son said that including this subscript‘on 
the New York Life’s holdings of U.S. 
Government issues now ageregate more 
than $1,235,000,000 principal amount. 

President Parkinson announced that 
the Equitable Society had subscribed for 
$50,000,000 of the Treasury’s December 
offerings of bonds, bringing the total of 
the company’s purchase of U. S. Gov 
ernment oblig>tions for the year to an 
aggregate of $381,500,000. 

The Mutual Life, through Alexande1 
E. Patterson, executive vice-president, 
announced that it had subscribed to $90,- 
000,000 of the new Victory Loan. The 
subscription comprised $80,000,000 of the 
U.S. long-term 2%s, due 1968, and $10,- 
(00,000 of the 134s, due 1948. The Mu- 
tual Life»previously subscribed to $140,- 
000,000 of 2"%4% bonds at the time of the 
May and August offerings. This, plus the 
$90,000,000 subscribed this week, brings 
the company’s total subscriptions on the 
last three offerings to $230,000,000. The 
company’s total holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities are $618,000,000, in- 
cluding the latest subscription. 


NEW DETROIT GENERAL AGENT 





Bill A. Schauer Appointed by Penn Mu- 
tual, Succeeding the Late Lee M. 
Gillette; His Career 
Bill A. Schauer has been appointed by 
the Penn Mutual Life as general agent 
at Detroit, taking place of late Lee M. 
Gillette. Native of Pittsburgh, and a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
33, he was discovered for life insurance 
by Holgar J. Johnson, then Penn Mutual 
general agent, now president of the In- 

stitute of Life Insurance. 

His personal production has been sub- 
stantial, and he was made an agency 
supervisor in 1938. He brought fifteen 
men into the business as agents, while 
managing a unit in metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh which sells about a million a year. 
He has appeared at life underwriters 
associations in numerous large cities 
telling his own story of getting into the 
business and into production. This story 
1s so effective that it has been published 
ina booklet by the Penn Mutual. He 
is a member of the University Club in 
Pittsburgh, and the Supervisors Club, 
and he has been active in community 
tund drives. 





SHOEMAKER HEADS ASS’N 
George P. Shoemaker of New York 
City has been elected president of the 
General Agents Association of Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, Raymond 
E. Holway, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, has announced. Other offi- 
cers elected were Joe B. Long, Knox- 
ville, vice-president; Charles S. Peck, 
\llentown, secretary-treasurer, and Clar- 
ence A. Post, Milwaukee, auditor. 


Union Mutual Life Adopts Regional 


Agency Supervision for Duration 


Plan Will Overcome Travel Difficulties in Twenty States and 
Bring Field Units Closer, President Rolland 
E. Irish Explains 


_ Because of the increasing complica- 
tions of agency management, travel dif- 
ficulties between home office and agency 
cities and the need for a closer tie be- 
tween all members of the field force, 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine, has 
adopted a plan under which agencies will 
be supervised by four regional managers. 
The plan, Rolland E. Irish, president, 


explained, is for the “duration.” 
At 2 fi 


recent home office conference 


regional manager for the State of Maine 
and in addition will supervise the Boston 
and Providence agencies. Another top 
manager, he has brought his agency up 
to one of the company’s leaders since 
taking over the home office unit in 1939. 

Mr. Denda, whose midtown agency in 
New York City leads all Union Mutual 
field units in 1942 production to date, 
will supervise agencies at Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Newark and New 





President Rolland E. Irish and new regional managers of the Union Mutual Life 


of Portland, Me. 
Stearns, Michael J. Denda. 


called to announce the new plan and to 
lay out a pattern for its operation, Mr. 
Irish said: “We are devoted in our 
efforts to run the company on a conserv- 
ative basis and to the firm belief that, 
despite reduced numbers our men are 
to fare not only as well, but better than 
usual, as we ‘hold the fort’ for the dura- 
tion.” 

Having as one of its objectives a re- 
duction in the necessity for extensive 
travel by members of the home office 
supervisory staff, the Union Mutual’s 
new plan makes use of four regional 
managers. Each man will supervise those 
agencies which are located in an area 
nearest to the city in which he will make 
his headquarters. 

The Four Managers 

Three of the regional managers were 
selected from among the company’s top 
agency managers. They are Jesse J. 
Letts of Buffalo, Fred T. Jordan of 
Portland and Michael J. Denda of New 
York City. The fourth assignment was 
given to Glenn A. Stearns, superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Mr. Stearns, whose experience includes 
both personal production in the field 
and home office supervisory work, will 
take over active management of the 
Union Mutual’s agency at Nashua, N. H. 
He succeeds Charles N. Cutter, who re- 
cently has received a naval commission 
and is scheduled for active service in 
mid-December. Mr. Stearns, operating 
from Nashua, will serve as regional man- 
ager for New Hampshire, Vermont and 
western Massachusetts in addition to 
operating the Nashua agency. ; 

Mr. Letts, for eight vears manager ot 
the Union Mutual’s Buffalo agency which 
today is one of the company’s largest 
and most successful field units, was se- 
lected as regional manager to supervise 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Grand 
Rapids in addition to his own agency at 
Buffalo. ; 

Mr. Jordan, manager of the home ot- 
fice agency at Portland, was named as 


Left to right, standing: Jesse J. Letts, Fred T. Jordan, Glenn A. 
Seated: President Irish. 


Haven. Previously a vice-president of 
the Postal National Life, New York 
City, he joined the Union Mutual in 
1941 when the former company was re- 
insured by the Maine concern. 

Direct supervision of the balance of 
the agencies will be undertaken by Mr. 
Irish and Assistant Superintendent of 
\gencies Harland L. Knght. 


The Advantages 


According to Mr. Irish the new war- 
time plan of using regional managers 
will make possible a much closer super- 
vision of all agencies than has been pos- 
sible by the home office staff under pres- 
ent travel conditions. Another advan- 
tage foreseen will be to bring to all 
field units of the company the help and 
guidance of those agency managers who 
are doing a particularly successful war- 
time job. It is expected to be a real 
answer to the needs of a company whose 
agencies cover nearly 20 states and 
whose home office supervisory staff ex- 
pects increasing difficulties in effecting 
adequate agency contacts. 

In order to correlate closely the work 
of all four regional managers, periodic 
conferences have been planned between 
them and the home office staff. Such 
meetings will be held in different cities 
to be selected as best suits the con- 
venience of the group as a whole. 

During the opening conference held 
at the home office the company’s selling 
plans and materials were subjected to 
an intensive review as to their wartime 
suitability. It was agreed that they were 
entirely adequate to meet the present 
needs and a definite plan for concentrat- 
ing on uniform use by agencies was 
made. Special attention was given to 
the Social Security material and ap- 
proach and to a new direct mail plan 
launched last summer. 

Under the regional managers set-up 
it is planned that each man will spend 
part of his time on agency visits and 
the balance in his own agency. 


Will Review on Dec. 16 
Value of Securities 


COMMISSIONERS SUB-COMMITTEE 





Some Flexibility for Certain Types of 
Outstanding Obligations of Companies 
May Be Suggested 


In the report of committee on valua- 
tion of securities other than real estate 
Deputy Superintendent Cullen of New 
York made mention of the problem in 
some companies, particularly life, which 
had outstanding obligations in foreign 
areas now occupied by the enemy and 
which had made investments in enter- 
prises located in such areas. It was sug- 
gested that perhaps some _ flexibility 
should be allowed in the valuation of 
such securities and that the treatment 
given outstanding obligations in such 
areas might have a bearing on the mat- 
ter. It was decided that this was some 
thing that should be discussed in greater 
detail with the sub-committee on valua- 
tions, of which Commissioner Harrington 
is chairman. 

Requests were received from the com- 
mittees on valuations of both the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to the end that 
representatives of those committees and 
any similar committees of life, fire and 
casualty companies meet with the sub- 
committee some time prior to the de- 
termination by it of a basis for the de- 
termination of the values of stocks and 
bonds for use in the annual statements 
for the year ending December 31, 1943. 

The sub-committee will meet on De- 
cember 16 in New York to consider all 
questions which were raised at the meet- 
ing and all others which supervisors or 
comnanies may wish to submit. 

The committee adjourned without rec- 
ommending any changes in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Association in June 
of this year relative to security valua- 
tions. 


SALARY DATA OUT FOR DURATION 


Commissioners Eliminate Item From 
Schedule L Which Has Been Sub- 
ject For Much Talk 
That Section L provision in the blank, 
listing salaries in excess of $5,000, and 
applying to casualty and fire companies, 
which has caused a stir not only among 
some of the Commissioners but also in 
the insurance world, is out for the dura- 
tion. Executive committee of Insurance 
Commissioners so voted this week. Earl- 
ier in the proceedings it had been de- 
cided to substitute “in excess of $15,000.” 
This particular topic caused more dis- 
cussion at the Commissioners’ meeting 


this week in the open meeting and in 
executive session than any other. Sev- 
eral Commissioners spoke against it. One 


was John C. Blackall of Connecticut. 
He said that any Department could get 
facts about salaries paid by Hartford 
companies by the mere asking. That 
was different, he said, than having these 
salaries listed in departmental forms 
where anybody could have access to 
them. “We certainly do not want the 
insurance executives to be placed at the 
mercy of people making a specialty of 
or who would want to us¢ 
their other | 


ese 


‘sucker lists,’ 
the information for 
” he said. 


selfis 
ends, 


OCCIDENTAL NAMES PETERSEN 
Keith J. Petersen has been appointed 
manager of the Minneapolis branch office 
of Occidental Life of California to 
ceed John L. Gillstrap, who is serving 
as a lieutenant in the Navy. Mr. Peter- 
sen, a native of Iowa, entered the life 
insurance business in 1923 with Metro- 
politan. For the past two years he has 
manager for 

Mr. Gillstrap 


been Minnesota _ state 
took over the Minneapolis post in July, 


suc- 


Northern Life of Seattle. 


1940. Previously he had been agency 
assistant in the home office. He is a 
former chief examiner of the lowa In 


surance Department. 
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W. A. Paxton Elected 
V.-P. of Berkshire Life 


ALSO TREASURER OF COMPANY 


Formed Bond Department of National 


Park Bank; Attended United States 
Military Academy 





Walter A. Paxton, treasurer of the 
Berkshire Life since 1935, was elected a 
vice-president on November 23 at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of directors. 
Harrison L. Amber, recently named pres- 
ident of the company to succeed the late 
lfrederic H. Rhodes, said that Mr. Pax 
ton will serve in a dual capacity. 

\ native of Lakeland, Florida, Mr. 
Paxton moved to New York in 1912, and 
after attending preparatory school here 
for tour years, he went to the United 
States Military Academy, and was an 
air force lieutenant in World War I. 

Mr. Paxton started as an investment 
salesman for Paine, Webber & Co., New 
York, in 1919, and in 1924 he became in- 
vestment sales manager of Eastman, Dil- 
lon & Co. He resigned that post four 
vears later to form the bond department 
of the National Park Bank, and later 
became assistant vice-president of the 
Park Bank Corporation, which eventu- 
ally was merged with the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation. At the time of his 
election as treasurer of the Berkshire 
Life he was in the trust department of 
the Bankers Trust Co. He has been ac- 
tive in civic affairs, and recently served 
as chairman of the Pittsfield Navy Day 
Committee. 

Mr. Paxton was married in 1924 to 
Isabel Russell of New York. They have 
three children, Patricia, 17; Walter A., 
jr. 15s and Paris. 11. 


Guertin Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 





withdrawal values that are fair and 
equitable to both continuing and with- 
drawing policyholders, and 
“Whereas, after lengthy studies, the 
committee to study the need for a new 
mortality table made a final report which 
was adopted by this association at its 
meeting at Biloxi, Miss., on December 8, 
1939, and 
“Whereas, after lengthy further stud- 
ies, the committee to study non-forfeit- 
ure benefits made a final unanimous re- 
port to this association at its meeting 
in Denver on June 8, 1942, together with 
1 report of a committee of Commission- 
ers appointed to consider and make rec- 
ommendations on the report of the com- 
mittee to study non-forfeiture benefits 
and related matters—action on which re- 
ports was deferred until this meeting to 
permit time for further studies by the 
several Commissioners, and 
“Whereas, it seems desirable that ac- 
tion on this important matter should 
now be taken; now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, that this association ap- 
proves the reports of the committee on 
n-forfeiture benefits as amended by 
he report of the committee of Com- 
missioners hereinbefore mentioned and 
he principles embodied in the proposed 
model legislation, contained on pages 266 
274, inclusive, in the Supplement to 
he Proceedings of the National Asso- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners, sev- 
enty-third Session, 1942, and suggests 
hat individual Commissioners recom 
mend to the legislatures in their respec- 
tive states the enactment of such legis- 
lation as may be appropriate; and be 
“TR ed, that in the event that the 
f \ | are changed 


wer reserve standard, no benefit 
such change shall accrue to stock- 
until such reserves shall have 


restored to the standard from which 

qu a; and be it so 

“Resolved, that in view of the unusual 

s caused by the war, the effec- 

tive date of such legislation shall be 

permissive on and after July 1, 1943, 
1 mandatory not earlier than 1948.” 





























































































200,000 AMERICANS 
DO THEIR BIT! 


Probably the last thing in the world that a policy owner 
thinks when he mails his check to the Provident Mutual is 
that he is helping achieve victory for America. Yet he is 
helping materially—not in one way, but in three. 


First, he is helping FINANCIALLY. His premium dollars 
are not kept in a safe. Instead, his reserves are quickly 
reinvested in government bonds, railway equipment, 
mortgages, and essential American industries. Since Pearl 
Harbor nearly 13 million dollars of Provident assets have 
been invested in United States Government bonds alone. 


Second, he is helping ECONOMICALLY. By saving instead 
of spending he is helping to raise a bulwark against the 
threat of inflation and the chaos which would follow it. 


Third, and exceedingly important, he is helping SOCI- 
ALLY. By protecting his own family he is maintaining 
morale and relieving the government of taking care of his 
family in case of disaster to himself. 


From New England to California, 200,000 Provident policy- 
holders—men and women—are doubtless working for 
victory in many, many fields. Some of them are air 
wardens; some sell U. S. War Bonds; many are in the 
armed services. Their ownership of life insurance is in- 
cidental to their war effort. Nevertheless it is an important 
contribution. 
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Business of Harold L. Taylor Agence 

To Be Under Direction of John L,. : 

Kassoff, Rockefeller Plaza 

The business of the former Harold ] 
Taylor agency of the Mutual Life wij 
in future be under the direction of John 
L. Kassoff, Mutual Life manager at 3 
Rockefeller Plaza. Agents formerly o. 
cated in the Taylor agency, which Was 
at 521 Fifth Avenue, have changed their 
office location to that of the Kassoff 
agency. 

Mr. Taylor recently resigned from the 
Mutual Life to become vice-president of 
the Jordanoff Aviation Co,, this city, 

Mr. Kassoff joined the Mutual Life's 
Cincinnati agency as a field man in 1914: 
was appointed district manager four 
years later; and in 1932 was named man- 
ager of one of the company’s New York 
City agencies. 


Actuary Ben Holmes Of 
Confederation In Army 


Ben Holmes. 37, widely known in the 
actuarial world, has resigned as actuary 
of Confederation Life and is now a 
second leutenant with an anti-aircraft 
unit of the Canadian army. He ‘has an 
impressive number of letters which he 
is entitled to place after his name: 
B.A., A.LA., F.A.S., F.A.LA. 

Air force officials had said he was too 
old to fly; so he took the Canadian 
Officers Training Course at University of 
Toronto, specializing in artillery and lec- 
turing on the subject to the younger 
men. His appointment is to the 40th 
Heavy Aircraft Battery and he is now 
stationed near Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. Holmes came to Confederation 
Life in 1925 after a brilliant mathemati- 
cal record at the University of Toronto 
and a brief period as research assistant 
to Vincent Massey, now Canada’s high 
commissioner to Great Britain but who 
was then campaigning as a Liberal can- 
didate in the 1925 federal election. At 
Confederation Life, he passed all the ex- 
aminations for his actuarial fellowship 
before reaching the age at which the 
degree could be conferred. 

Mr. Holmes is a member of the joint 
educational committee of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the American 
Actuarial Society, representing — the 
former. He was a member of this com- 
mittee when the whole course of study 
was reviewed and changes made in the 
examination requirements. Before this 
he had collaborated in the formation and 
operation of a study circle to assist 
students in Canada. He has taken a 
prominent part in the education of the 
vounger actuaries, being very  success- 
ful in coaching actuarial students, and 
in presenting their problems before the 
semior actuarial bodies, 





Promotions Send Brennan to Springfield, 
Make Clarke and Kenison Re- 
gional Managers 

The John Hancock has announced 
three changes in its district organization, 
effective January 1. 

Edward J. Brennan, now regional man- 
ager of the mid-west territory, has been 
made district manager at Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding William Shaw who 
retires. John F. Clarke, now field super- 
visor, has been promoted to regional 
manager with headquarters in Detrott, 
covering part of the present mid-west 
territory. Samuel M. Kenison, now field 
supervisor, has been promoted to re- 
gional manager with headquarters in 
Chicago, from which part of the present 
mid-west territory will be covered. 


Fifty-six per cent of the families in- 
terviewed by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce said they were able to save at the 
present time and 50% cited life insur- 
ance as their savings vehicle. 





The death rate today is one-fourth 


smaller than just before World War I. 
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Guardian Life Reduces Rate 
In Dividend Formula to 3.3% 


scale of dividend distribution 
to policyholders in, 1943 was adopted by 
the Guardian Life's board of directors 
at its last meeting, subject to the usual 
iry ratification after results of the 
ar’s operations for 1942 are avail- 


A new 


Janue 
full yea 
a only essential change in the scale 
is a reduction in the interest rate used 
in the dividend formula from 3.5% to 
43%. This action is called for in view 
of the steady decline in interest rates 
over the last few years and the proba- 
hility of continuing the company's policy 
of investing an increasing proportion of 
new funds in U. S. Government bonds, 
which will result in a continuing decline 
in interest on new investments, 

The announcement to the company’s 
managers stated: 

“While we must be prepared for an 
increased claim rate and increased taxes 
and other expenses over the next few 
vears, the underwriting experience for 
1942 through October has been so favor- 
able that we expect to be able to pro- 
vide a substantial reserve for future con- 
tingencies without making any change 
for 1943 in the factors of the dividend 
scale other than the slight change in the 
interest factor. 

Dividend Amount 

“Under the new scale, the amount 
estimated for distribution as dividends 
to policvholders in 1943 will be about 
$1,990,000 compared with $2,110,000 set 
aside for 1942 distribution, a decrease of 
about 6%. 

“There is little change in dividends 
on the lower premium plans and at the 
short durations, but substantial change 
in the case of policies on the higher 
premium plans and at the longer dura- 
tions. There will be no change in the 
interest rate allowed on dividends left 
to accumulate at interest or policy pro- 
ceeds left under an optional settlement.” 


Ad Conference 


(Continued from Page 10) 
such protection is available, and that 
they should carry it. Isn’t this an op- 
portunity for insurance advertising men, 
to carry the story of accident and health 

insurance to this new audience ? 
“Accident insurance is particularly nec- 
essary today on account of new hazards 
created by war conditions. Our streets 
are dimmed out at night, and automo- 
biles must proceed with shaded lights in 


certain areas. A recent survey con- 
ducted by the New York World Tele 
gram revealed that since the dimout 
tules went into effect, night traffic 
deaths have increased 19%, although 
trafhe deaths for all hours decreased 
12%. Then, due to the scarcity of do 


mestic help and of service and repair 
men, both men and women are more 
active around their homes. Also, a large 
number of individuals are working as 
volunteers in defense activities—as aunil- 
lary firemen, policemen, and air raid 
wardens. Even more are taking Red 
Cross courses and are giving each other 
artificial respiration—a hazard for both 
victim and first-aider! Accident insur- 
ance should not be hard to sell to those 
on the home front.” 


__ Compulsory Health Insurance 

The speaker then spoke of the com- 
pulsory health insurance agitation, point- 
ing to the growing amount of activity on 
the part of a small group of proponents 
ot socialized health insurance. To com- 
bat this threat the Insurance Economics 
Society of America has been revived and 
the speaker said that its activities de 
serve full support. Its objective is to 
educate the public directly so as to make 
a strong case against compulsory health 
or disability insurance. 

The growth of the so-called non-profit 
hospital insurance plans was also re 
lerred to by the speaker. As a whole, 
le said, such plans have received public 
acceptance. He continued: “Yet while 
conceding their success, we should not 
he blind to the lessons that we can learn 
from them. In the first place, they are 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS 


Uniform Appraisal Form For Properties 
Other Than Farm Which Are Owned 
Adopted by Commissioners 
The Commissioners’ committee on real 
estate appraisals and forms, of which 
Charles F. J. Harrington of Massachu- 
setts is chairman, held a meeting at 
which interested parties were heard this 
week concerning uniform appraisal re- 
port blank, which was submitted to each 
Commissioner for examination prior to 
the New York meeting. After consid- 
eration of the comments of the repre- 
sentative of Commissioner Larson of 
Florida, the committee recommended the 
adoption of the uniform appraisal form 
for use in connection with the appraisal 
of all properties owned or mortgaged 
to insurance companies other than farm 

properties. 

The committee recommended that each 
Commissioner adopt the form for use 
by his Department by appropriate rul- 
ing. “It is the belief of your committee 
that widespread use of this report will 
enable examiners to deal more intelli- 
gently with the valuation of real estate 
and mortgages during the course of ex- 
aminations conducted by various insur- 
ance departments,” said the chairman. 
“Copy of the appraisal form is attached 
to this report. Your committee will give 
further consideration to the development 
of an appraisal form for the use of farm 
properties. I move the adoption of the 
report and the form of appraisal report 
attached hereto.” 

The report was adopted. 
filling a need which was there, and 
which the public recognized when 
brought to its attention. The plan they 
offer is low in cost, it is simple, and it 
is practically uniform throughout the 
country. Its satisfactory operation has 
created and is creating ggood will, and 
is attracting others constantly.” 

Proposes Income Insurance Plan 

Mr. Hammer at this point made the 
specific recommendation that an income 
insurance plan be evolved which every 
company would sell on exactly the same 
basis. The coverage would be offered 
to everyone who works, at exactly the 
same price for all. He explained: 

“As I visualize it, this income protec- 
tion plan would be based on the present 
standard group disability contract. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that this new 
coverage should be sold in three ways: 
On a real group basis, where 75% of 
those eligible would be insured, and 
where the insurance would be non-can- 
cellable as far as the individual was con- 
cerned; on the intermediate or semi- 
group basis, where five or more could 
be insured in any place of business, with 
the payroll-deduction method of premium 
payment; and on an_ individual basis. 
There would be a very slight differential 
in cost, the group form being the least 
expensive, the intermediate coming next, 
and the individual plan costing slightly 
more. 

“Of course, this plan in all cases would 
provide accident and health protection. 
No person could buy more than a stated 
modest amount—say $25 a week at most. 
With such coverage as the foundation, 
additional supplementary coverage, to fit 
the needs of the individual case, could 
be sold by the various companies, on 
their own policy forms. Is it not ap- 
parent that a very large amount of both 
accident and accident and health insur- 
ance would be sold to supplement. this 
basic protection ? 

“In order to bring this protection to 
the great mass of the people, the price 
would have to be trimmed to the pornt 
where it would really be handled on 
practically a cost basis. This might seem 
to involve a sacrifice on the part of both 
companies and producers, but I believe 
that the long-range rewards would more 
than compensate for any temporary loss. 
The title of a play, written at about the 
time of the American Revolution by 
Oliver Goldsmith, ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ comes to mind. By getting down 
to the level of the great majority—to the 
five-and-ten cent class, if vou will—the 
insurance business can, [ believe, con- 
quer a tremendous new territory.” 


TO MEET IN BOSTON 


Commissioners Decide Upon Annual 
Meeting Place; Time To Be 
Announced Later 
The Insurance Commissioners _ this 
week decided to have their next annual 
meeting in Boston. Time will be an- 

nounced later. 


NO CHANGE IN RULES 





Report of Harrington Committee as to 
Real Estate Regulations of Com- 
missioners Convention 
Chairman Harrington of sub-commit- 
tee on real estate reported to Commis- 
sioners this week that during past six 
months Commissioner Viehmann of In- 
diana has conducted a survey to deter- 
mine extent to which real estate rules 
adopted by the convention are being ap- 
plied by various states. Fourteen states 
reported the rules are used in their en- 
tirety. A further study will be made by 
the committee, which will report at next 

session of Commissioners. 

Harrington committee unanimously rec- 
ommended this week that all Depart- 
ments not presently under the rules give 
consideration to their adoption and use 
and report their action to Commissioner 
Viehmann. Committee feels no change 
in the rules at present are necessary. 

WOFFORD AGENCY TAX TALK 

The Harris L. Wofford Agency of the 
Prudential at 90 John Street, New York, 
held a meeting yesterday at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, at which Howard 
Rumpf, associate editor, Prentice-Hall 
Federal Tax Division addressed the 
agency, invited clients and others on 
“Changes in the Revenue Act of 1942.” 


for October business amounting to $5,- 
513,779, a gain of $1,350,000 over Sep- 
tember and the largest paid volume for 
any month this vear since March. The 
October business increased the com- 
pany’s life insurance in force by $1,596,- 
163, giving a gain in this category of 
$13,316,794 for the vear. Albert Rose 
of Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc., 
New York City, continued to lead the 
company’s field force with $323,181. The 
New York concern led the agencies. 


Mutual Life Service Message 

The Mutual Life has prepared an at- 
tractive four-page announcement in 
color which may be sent to friends and 
policvholders of the company’s field un- 
derwriters who are about to enter the 
service. Individually imprinted with the 
underwriter’s name, the folder contains 
a message from his manager offering to 
be of every possible service during the 
underwriter’s leave of absence. On the 
back cover is a reminder that “Life In- 
surance is the first line of Home De- 





fense. 


MINNEAPOLIS LIFE CASHIERS 
Thomas M. Bales, American Mutual 
Life, has been elected f 


president of 
newly-organized Life Agency Cashiers 
\ssociation of Minneapolis. Florence H. 
Axelson, State Mutual, has been chosen 
vice-president; Bernice Harlin, Provi- 
dent Mutual, secretary, and Stanley R. 
Smith, Lincoln National, treasurer. The 
association will have a luncheon meeting 
the third Tuesday of each month. 
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New Agency Heads In 
Baltimore, Harrisburg 


NEW ENGLAND MUT. PERSONNEL 





J. Franklin Weaver and Frederick A. 
Lumb Figure in Changes Caused by 
General Agents Entering War 
Service 
New England Mutual announces war- 
time adjustments in the organizations 
of two of its general agencies, Balti- 
more, and Harrisburg, Pa., effective De- 

cember 1, 1942. 

In Baltimore General Agents Freder- 
ick A. Savage, Jr, and Maynard C. 
Nicholl have requested leaves of ab- 
sence, Mr. Savage to devote his entire 
time to the American Red Cross, and 
Mr. Nicholl to join the U. S. Army, in 
which he has received a commission as 
captain. This is the same rank he held 
in the British Army in World War I. 

J. Franklin Weaver, who has been 
associated with the Baltimore office for 
nineteen years, has been appointed asso- 
ciate general agent and will now be in 
charge. Frederick A. Savage, Sr., dean 
of New England Mutual’s_ general 
agents’ organization, will continue with 
the agency in an advisory capacity. 

In Harrisburg, Frederick A. Lumb, 
CLU, has been appointed associate gen- 
eral agent during the absence of General 
Agent William B. Wagner, who has also 
received a commission as captain in the 
U. S. Army. 

Mr. Weaver was born in Jefferson, 
Pa., and attended Waynesburg College. 
Following his graduation from the 
Princeton Theological Seminary he spent 
several years in the ministry before en- 
tering life insurance. In Baltimore he 
has also served as agency supervisor. 

Mr. Lumb is a graduate of Dickinson 
College. First business experience was 
with Bell Telephone Co. He has been 
a consecutive App-a-Week man _ since 


1937. Mr. Lumb is vice-president of 
Harrisburg Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and secretary of Executives Club. 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY 
When the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners informed the in- 


surance public some days ago that at 


its meetings here this week it was de- 
attendance of 
State De- 


based on fact 


sired to keep down the 
those from the 


(idea 


Director ot 


others than 


partments, being 


that the Defense Transpor- 


tation wants to discourage convention 


information was not 


the 


attendance), the 


well received by insurance fraternity. 


This is the most convention 


11 the 


important 


insurance business and a grow- 


ing number of insurance men and law- 


vers attend it. Furthermore, this is a 


period of great national emergency and, 


therefore, such a convention reviewing 


and acting on problems of the States 


insurance, is unusually timely. 


New Deal 


large in 


and of 
Also, 


ons are 


and Atlanta situa- 
their 
and other angles more 
the 


centered 


the 
significances. 
Because of these 


than 650 were in attendance at Com- 


missioners’ affairs, or those 
around them. 

have found how 
and 


trends if 


The nation would 


steamed up business industry are 


because of current the Com- 


missioners had decided to meet one day 


longer than usual and for the conclud- 
ing session hired the old Manhattan 
Opera House in West Thirty - fourth 


Street and invited the insurance fra- 


ternity and its affiliates there to hear an 
academic discussion of some of the 
problems of the nation and state which 


are of paramount interest at the present 


ime and as they relate to the future 
status of business and the middle man. 
Forum could also have had a _ radio 
hook-up 

\ forum in that big opera house 


would have been packed and jammed by 


insurance executives, their production 


representatives, insurance 


attorneys, 


ofessors and others who want the 
\merican way of individualism main- 
tained by this republic. There was not 
Insurance Commissioner here this 
veek who would not have been willing 
take part in such a program, no mat- 
ter how academic, and the proceedings 
( e teeling 

4 eve ide Ot 4 

estion is entitled to be aired for the 
mation of the public. So far thre 

( d actions of enemies of business 
heen overemphasized in the public 

e Pennsylvania the Com 

¢ ei 1cV ( ome of 





the post office of New York City under the act 


given them to an audience of several 


thousand. 


RESEARCH IN SECURITIES 

illustrating 
research work 
valuation 


document 
the 
> committee on 


\n interesting 
the 
prepared by the 


large sc ype of 


of securities other than real estate of 
the Insurance Commissioners was sub- 
mitted at the Commissioners’ convention 
this week to Chairman Pink of that 
committee by Moody’s Investors Service. 
In getting information of all kinds 
Moody’s Investors Service circularized 
over 1,500 insurance companies, societies 


and associations, requesting them to give 
advice of all stocks and bonds acquired 
since January 1, 1942. 
As agent of the 
Moody’s 


responsibility of doing 


Commissioners’ 


committee organization was 
charged with the 
all the 


mittee 


necessary research for the com- 


in determining fair market values 
in accordance the 
of gathering adequate material for the 
the 
conclusions with respect to amortizabil- 


with resolutions and 


use of sub-committee in reaching 
One unprecedented circum- 
the 
has occurred in sources 


ity of bonds. 


stance was marked change which 


of quotations on 
securities which were available in previ- 
The war has brought about 


ous years. 


a striking shrinkage in the number of 


security dealers and brokers. Many who 
in previous years furnished the commit- 
authentic 


tee with quotations are no 


longer in business. Furthermore, it 
that the 


in surviving ¢ 


was 


realized personnel problem 


existing rganizations would 


make it difficult for many brokers to 
cooperate as fully as they had in past 
vears. It was deemed advisable, there- 
fore, thoroughly to revise list of in- 


dividuals and firms who had so willingly 
reassign 
and/or 
the quo- 
the 


served in the past and to cer- 


tain securities to new 
different brokers in 
making this 


groups of 
reque sting 
tations. In 
field 
to th 
supply 


survey of 


consideration was given not only 
e ability of the broker « 


authentic 


r dealer to 
information, but, as 
distribution of the 


field of 


well, to the equitable 


load 


lealers 


over the entire security 


and brokers 
Since a the 


securi- 


very large proportion of 


holdings of insurers consists of 


listed or actively 
vital that all 


information with respect to this field be 


ties which are not 


traded in, it is sources of 


carefully examined. In the past there 
have been numerous instances where 
quotations submitted by brokers and 


(Continued on Page 35) 











PHILIP H. COONEY 


Philip H. Cooney has been named 
by the Insurance Company of North 
America Group as manager of the in- 
vestment department at the home offices 
in Philadelphia. He was formerly in the 
New York City office of the group as 
manager of investments. 

ne oe 


Marshal Louis G. Schraffenberger, 
head of the Cincinnati Fire Prevention 
Bureau, has received a citation of merit 
from the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
honor was conferred upon him during a 
dinner at the Cuvier Press Club in that 
city by Dan T. Moore, of Cleveland, di- 
rector of Fifth Region Civilian Defense. 
Heretofore the award has been made only 
to organizations. The citation to Mr. 
Schraffenberger was a recognition of his 
work in city, state and national fire 
prevention activities. Mr. Moore praised 
Cincinnati for achieving a 20% reduction 
in industrial fires last year. 

‘ x * x 

Henry Ries, who is associate actuary 
of the Colorado Insurance Department, 
and is now a lieutenant in the Quarter- 
masters Department, Procurement di- 
vision, control’ of material plan of pri- 
ority, attended the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ convention this week with In- 
surance Commissioner Luke Kavanaugh 
ot Colorado. 

i > 

Roy A. Duffus, secretary of the James 
Johnston .Agency of Rochester, iN: Ys, 
is not only one of the leading figures 
in the field of insurance education, but 
also is very active in the civic and re- 
ligious affairs of his own city. He 
served as chairman of the Thanksgiving 
service committee for the twenty-sixth 
annual Union Thankgiving Service held 
Thanksgiving Day morning at the Fast- 
under the auspices of the 


man Theatre 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and 
vicinity. More than 2,500 persons at- 
tended this service. 

ce 


Hugh M. McKay, attorney and mem- 
ber of the legal department of State 
Mutual Life of Massachusetts since 1937, 
has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant of anti-aircraft artillery and has 
reported for duty at Camp Stewart, 
Georgia. 

k *k x 


Charles D. Scanlon of Nutley, N. J., 


who is associated with the New York 
City insurance brokerage firm of Bene- 
dict & Benedict, has been elected vice- 


president of the New Jersey State [co- 


nomic Association. 


atta sit Pi 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


George Willard Smith, president of 
New England Mutual Life, has been 
made a member of New England Advis- 
ory Council of the War Labor Board. 
There are ten of these advisory coun- 
cils. In each section they consist of 
four members from labor, four from in- 
dustry and four representing the public. 
Those representing industry in the New 
England Advisory Council are Edward 
Frost of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Ira 
Mosher of American Optical Co., Win- 
throp Carter of the paper industry, and 
Mr. Smith. Included in the designation 
“industry” is insurance and_ banking. 


x * x 


Kay Brown, who worked by day as 
secretary to E. M. McConney, vice- 
president of Bankers Life of Towa, and 
attended law school at night for four 
vears before her admission to the bar 
last June, has been appointed a legal 
investigator in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, State of Washington. 


 & os 





DAUWALTER 


F. S. Dauwalter, assistant general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, is now recovering satisfac- 
torily from an attack of pneumonia. He 
returned on Tuesday to his home in Kew 
Gardens, Tong Island, from the Post 
Graduate Hospital in New York City. 
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The Commissioners’ Convention 

One of the most compact, cirect action 
and interesting conventions yet held was 
general opinion of the convention at 
the Pennsylvania this week of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
It met the convention require- 


soon as the 


sioners. 
ments of wartime. As 
Commissioners arrived it was observed 
that they meant business; that chitchat 
and trivialities were frowned on; that 
room entertainment was at a minimum. 
It was also quickly seen thai the Federal 
erand jury proceedings against fire in- 
surance companies and individuals in At- 
lanta had aroused the Commissioners 
who saw in it indications of an attack 


on State supervision. A number of talks 


were made defending regulation by 
states and flaying the hamstringing of 
business. 


One of the outstanding talks was that 
of Commissioner Eugene E. Agger of 
New Jersey. Dr. Agger is a professor 
who has headed the economics depart- 
ments of two colleges, present college 
being Rutgers. He views this as the 
kind of a country where the people have 
something to say as to its conduct so- 
cially, politically, economically. He be- 
lieves that state supervision is a super- 
vision which the people want to main- 
tain. What we call our American way 
of life grew up in an era of small busi- 
ness. “Unless we can maintain a very 
large area of our economy for what is 


broadly called small business the Ameri- 
can way of life is on the way out,” he 
said, 


A large number of leading executives 


of companies in all divisions of insur- 
ance were at the Pennsylvania this week. 
Among former Commissioners present 


were Fairchild, Colorado; Phillips, New 


York; Lucas and Thompson, Missouri; 
Palmer, Illinois; Hunt, Pennsylvania; 
Barry, Michigan; and Dumont, Ne- 
braska. New Commissioners were J. 
Austin Carroll, Rhode Island; William 
Egleston, South Carolina; William P. 
Hodges, North Carolina; Alexander, 


Pennsylvania. 
Wives of the following Commissioners 
were in New York this week: Williams, 


Mississippi; Fischer, Iowa; Fraizer, Ne- 
braska: Harrington, Massachusetts; 
Blackall, Connecticut. Following the 


convention Commissioner and Mrs. 
Williams left for home to attend their 
daughter’s wedding. 
The annual luncheon at which the 
Commissioners and others of the con- 
vention were guests of a committee from 
the insurance business, headed by Albert 
Butler, Corroon & Reynolds, was 
largely attended and a felicitous affair. 
At this luncheon Superintendent Pink 
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which some re- 


remarks 
garded as his swan song. In it he 
praised representatives of the Depart- 


made a few 


ment and their loyalty. Superintendent 
Pink was warmly applauded. James A. 
Fulton, president Home Life, made a 
talk defending the American way of 
business life. Marie Girard Toushette 
sang the Star Spangled Banner. Helen 
Jackson, secretary of Albert N. Butler, 
was the efficient secretary of the com- 
panies’ luncheon committee. 

Since the last convention of the Com- 
missioners the association has lost two 
of its members. One was Colonel Dan 
«. Boney of North Carolina and the 
other was Col. M. H. Taggart of Penn- 
syIlvania. One period of the convention 
was devoted to memorial talks by the 
Commissioners. Those speakers includ- 
ed Blackall of Connecticut; Bowles of 
Virginia; and Julian of Alabama, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 

Dan C. Boney was one of the most 
popular figures which the association has 
had. Not only a splendid, efficient state 
official, his social relations with the 
other officials were warm, many of them 
regarding him as a personal friend. 

Col. Taggart was not so well known 
to the Commissioners as he did not at- 
tend all the conventions. More reserved 
than Boney, he at the same time had 
the respect of the convention. 

The National Association of Insurance 
\gents had a large delegation present. 
Tudge B. Miller, new secretary, made 
his first public appearance since his ap- 
‘ointment to the position and introduced 
L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, former 
member of the executive committee, who 
resented the association‘’s viewpoint in 
regard to the commission arrangement 
made by the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion and the Defense Plant Corporation, 
at the Sunday afternoon session. 

Leading the delegation of agents were 
David A. North, New Haven, president 
of the association, and Fred A. More- 
ton, Salt Lake City, vice-president. The 
delegation included W. Ray Thomas, 
Pittsburgh, member of the executive 
committee: George W. Carter, Detroit; 
Walter H. Bennett, counsel; Archibald 
I. Smith, president of the Association 
of Local Agents of the City of New 
York. 

Cliff C. Tones, Kansas City, former 
president of the N. A. I. A. and also of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents; C. A. Abrahamson, Oma- 
ha, former president of the latter organ- 
ization; William D. O’Gorman, Newark, 
former president of the same organiza- 
tion and now president of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents, 
were on hand. 

Representing the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents were its president, E. 
B. Berkeley, Cleveland, and J. F. Van 
Vechten, Akron. Mr. Van Vechten is 
chairman of the committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Berkeley to confer with 
a committee of the National Association 
looking toward re-entry of the Ohio 
group into the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, from which it re- 
signed some time ago. 


Activities of St. Louis Insurance 
Men in Civilian Defense 


Fire, casualty and life insurance men 
Cag been prominent in carrying out 
Louis’ slogan “To the Front” in the 
aac of civilian defense work in the 
present war emergency. Perhaps no 
other large city in the United States is 
pateet prepared for “come what may” as 
is Louis and such insurance men as 
ae J. O'Toole, past president of the 
|nsurance Board of St. Louis and sec- 
retary of F. D. Hirschberg & Co.; Paul 
W. Terry, manager, Missouri Inspection 
Bureau; Arthur A. Jordan, vice-presi- 
dent, Lawton - Byrne - Bruner Insurance 
Agency Co., and W. B. Larkin, engineer, 
Missouri Inspection Bureau, are largely 
responsible for the fine preparedness 
program that has been worked out for 
the Mound City and vicinity. 

In St. Louis and its surrounding ter- 
ritory perhaps 20% of the nation’s mu- 
nitions of war are produced. Airplanes 
small 


and parts, marine engines, arms 
ammunition, TNT and DNT, airplane 
turrets, landing boats, tanks, armored 
cars, etc. 


The first step taken was to aid Fire 
Chief Joseph Morgan to set up a local 
auxiliary organization to aid the fire 
department in safeguarding the district 
from fires. Four of the eight directors 
of this auxiliary organization are insur- 
ance men, namely: Terry, Jordan, Larkin 
and O‘Toole. 

Larkin was personally in charge of 
the training of hundreds of volunteer 
firemen, many of them recruited from 
the ranks of fire, casualty, surety and 
life insurance agents and brokers and 
the office personnel of local companies 
and agencies. Under Larkin’s direction 
these volunteers have been thoroughly 
trained not only in the fundamentals of 
fire fighting, but have the ability in an 
emergency to step in and work efficiently 
right alongside the regular members of 
the St. Louis Fire Department. 

Terry is Chief Morgan’s assistant in 
the direction of the auxiliary system of 
fire fighters, air raid wardens and the 
like. 

Jordan has charge of the inspection 
of local plants and industries and visiting 
Army and Navy officials have been high- 
ly complimentary in the way this par- 
ticular task has been handled in the 
St. Louis area. 

O’Toole was assigned the task of safe- 
guarding the St. Louis district against 
arson and sabotage. He has perfected a 
squad of fifty trained experts to cope 
with arson and sabotage. The coopera- 
tion of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners has been obtained and the cap- 
tains of all of the twelve local police 
districts have instructed their men to 
aid the members of O’Toole’s squad i 
every way possible in any investigation 
they may make. The Fire Department 
is likewise cooperating. 

Each of the investigators has creden- 
tials properly identifying him. A cap- 
tain and three or four men have been 
assigned to each police district. They 
answer all second alarms. 

The squad also has an official photog- 
rapher who is prepared to make imme- 
diate photographs of fire ruins, etc., if 
this step is necessary as part of the 
investigation. 

O’Toole has also been called upon to 
recruit a squad of 125 men in the St. 
Louis area to serve on a special bomb 
recognizance squad. He has already re- 
ceived seventv-five voluntary enlistments 
for this highly dangerous work. These 
men are largely recruited from the ranks 
of local insurance agencies. 

The members of this “suicide 
will investigate all unexploded bombs 
that may drop in the St. Louis sector. 
Part of their task is to determine why 
the bomb failed to explode, whether it 
was due to faulty firing mechanism or 
other factors. Their report must include 
the type of the bomb, size, probable 
range of its destructive force. In this 
work the bomb recognizance squad will 
be relieving members of the Army who 
mav be needed on the firing lines. 

Each member of this particular squad 
will be given twelve hours of intens sive 
instruction by bomb experts of the 
United States Army. Later it is antici- 


squad” 


|Chairman of Companies’ 
Lunch to Commissioners | 
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pated that many of the bomb men will 
take a special course on explosives to 
be conducted at Washington University 
here. 

St. Louis is to have its first general 
air raid blackout drill the night of De- 
cember 14. Among the air raid wardens, 
fire watchers and auxiliary firemen and 
auxiliary policemen who will work that 
night are 400 or more insurance agents 
aud brokers. Together with their fel- 
low agents and brokers who are now 
serving with the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps they constitute 
a fine contribution by insurance to the 
nation in the war emergency. 

And, in addition, the members of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis have made a fine showing in the 
way of sales of War Bonds and Stamps. 
The Little White House, sponsored by 
this association, was the first of its 
kind in the United States to concen- 
trate on the sale of bonds and stamps. 
Insurance men have also aided in the 
sale of special issues of United States 
yovernment securities, this being, per- 
haps, the only city in the country in 
which they have been permitted to par- 
ticipate in such important war financing 


work. 
_ The St. Louis pattern of civilian de- 
fense, largely an insurance contribution 


as indicated, is being utilized by various 
governmental officials at Washington as 
their model in working out similar ar- 
rangements in the other large cities of 
the country. 
t’s the Spirit of St. Louis to lead, 
just as Colonel Lindbergh, financed in 
part by St. Louis insurance men, was 
the first to flv the Atlantic from New 
York to Paris,” says Dave Barrett, news- 
aper man. “There’s the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, world’s champions of baseball; 
General Jimmy Doolittle, St. Louisian, 
who led the attack on Tokio and also 
the air invasion of North Africa, and 
Lieut. Commander Eddie O’Hare, who 
shot down six Japs in five minutes. Now 
St. Louis leads in war production and 
in safeguarding its war industries from 
fire and sabotage.” 
* * * 
Surgeons Approve Aetna Films 
Two films distributed by the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. have been favorably 
reviewed by the American College of 


Surgeons and are now authorized 





carry the legend ‘ ‘passed by the commi 
tee on medical motion pictures of he 
American College of Surgeons.” 

The first film is ¢ Epo Is of f 
a conservation motion picture de 
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Pink Asks Companies 
To Act on War Risks 


EXCLUSION CLAUSE CHANGE 
Recommends Risks Assumed by WDC 
Be Definitely Excluded, and Other 
“War” Hazards Accepted 

As a first step in the direction of 
bridging the gap between insurance pro- 
tection offered by the War Damage Cor- 
and that sold by commercial 

urance companies, Insurance Su- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of New York 
recommended that insurance 
revise their fire policy and 
coverage war risk exclusion 
1 so as to exclude all losses in- 

ided to be assumed by the WDC. Mr. 
Pink’s suggestion was incorporated in a 
report presented Tuesday to the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. 

Following such a revision of the “haz- 
ards not covered” clause Superintendent 
Pink expressed the hope that fire com- 
panies would assume hazards related to 
war not covered by the WDC. Due to 
the potential increase in the liability of 
the companies, if they agreed to insure 
risks which the WDC excludes, the re- 
port stated they might be entitled to 
some additional premium income. 

The commissioners’ association, Mr. 
Pink said, is trying to provide complete 
war urance for the public, by elimi- 
nating not only overlapping coverage but 
also the possibility of some risks not be- 
ing assumed by either private insurers 
or the WDC. The companies have not 
vet reported their decision on Superin- 
tendent Pink’s recommendations. He 
stated Tuesday that if the companies do 
not present to the executive committee 
of the commissioners’ association some 
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companies 
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satisfactory solution of this problem 
within sixty days the commissioners 
should take it up with the WDC and 
try to have the Government coverage 


broadened. 


Marine Premium Taxes 


The sub-committee on taxation of the 
Insurance Commissioners met here on 
Sunday to discuss the taxation of marine 
premiums. Informal discussion devel- 
oped that more intimate acquaintance 
with the formula and its appreciation 
would be reauired before the majority 
f states could be asked to pass on the 

; and in order to promote this 
familiarity the suggestion was 
y Commissioner Burt of South 
Dakota that the Mid-West conference 
of Commissioners from twelve states, re- 
cently organized in Zones 3 and 4, be 
asked to call a meeting of their confer- 
ence for the purpose of reviewing the 
plan in detail. 





EULOGIES OF HAID AND DOYLE 


\t the Commissioners’ convention this 
week during the period when comments 
were made on members of their associa- 
tion who had died eulogies were also 
given to the late Paul L. Haid, president 
f Insurance Executives Association, and 

H. Dovle, general counsel, National 
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Forbes, Michigan Agent, 


Urged For Commissioner 
Considerable pressure is reported ex- 
erted in support of the appointment by 
Governor-elect Harry F. Kelly of David 
\. Forbes, Grand Rapids agent, as Mich- 
igan Insurance Commissioner. Few 
names, so far, have been mentioned as 
possibilities for the commissioner post, 
it being taken for granted that the pres- 
ent commissioner, Eugene P. Berry of 
Detroit, will be replaced by the new 
Republican Governor. Mr. Berry is an 
appointee of the present Democratic 
Governor, Murray D. Van Wagoner. 
Mr. Forbes is a former president of 
both the Grand Rapids Association of 
Insurance Agents and the state associa- 
tion. He is senior partner in a well- 
established agency, Forbes and Belknap, 
founded in 1921. No agent has ever been 
named commissioner in the state’s his- 
tory but a former field man, the late 
Charles D. Livingston, served two terms. 


Felix Hargrett Becomes 
Lt. Commander in Navy 


Felix Hargrett, secretary of the Home 
of New York, has been commissioned 
a lieutenant commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve and is going into 
active service immediately. Because of 
his broad experience, he was selected 
as secretary of the Insurance Commit- 
tee for the Protection of American In- 
dustrial Plants, of which Harold V. 
Smith, president of the Home, is chair- 
man. 


Pierce Warns of Threat 
Of Gov’t Insurance 


SPEAKS TO COMMISSIONERS 


Outlines Details of DPC Program; Hil- 
gemann, Berkeley, Van Vechten 
Talk for Agents 


CW. 


Insurance Association, told the Commis- 


Pierce, president of Factory 
sioners’ meeting in New York this week 
that in his opinion if the states do not 
assent to the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion’s proposal that a total commission 
expense loading in excess of 5% is not 
justified, and that commission 
loading shall not exceed this figure, the 
DPC business may eventually be insured 
by the Government. He said the pro- 
posal of DPC was not of the FIA mak- 
ing. It is a war measure and in Mr. 
Pierce’s opinion will be only for the 
duration, The situation is unusual. There 
are only two or three markets. Many 
of the engineering services which other 
risks require are not required for DPC 
business, Mr. Pierce said. 


expense 


Government Insurance Sentiment 

Mr. Pierce continued: 

“There is a strong sentiment in many 
circles in Washington and in DPC in 
favor of Government insurance on all 
Government property. We were entire- 
ly unwilling to assume the responsibility 
of saying that we would not consider 
favorably DPC proposal as a war effort 
and a war measure. If we had taken 
that position this entire program of 7 
or 8 billions of insurance would be taken 
over by the Government. I know that 
apparently this whole cut in cost comes 
from the agent. The companies get ap- 
proximately the same amount of money 
out of it, but I am also mindful that 
the companies are giving a very broad 
form in connection with this particular 
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HE prosperity of Newport, 

and so of Rhode Island, ia 
the early 18th Century, was 
based primarily on sugar and 
molasses, which ever since 1660 
had been coming into Newport. 
Distilled there into New England 
rum, this product, together with 
candles made from tallow or oil 
substance, found a ready mar- 
ket in the West Indies. Profits 
brought about through this trade, 
and the other early industries on 
which it had direct bearing, cre- 
ated an intense local activity and 
laid the financial base for a cul- 
tured Rhode Island society. 


Insurance also has played an 
important part in the com- 
merce of this state. The Rhode 
Island Insurance Company 
occupies an outstanding posi- 
tion among the insurance com- 
panies of Rhode Island. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE » RHODE ISLAND 
Pro gressi ve in Outlook—Conservative in Management 
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contract and there are additional te: 
penses. 

_ “This proposition has been approved 
in many states. In some states Com 
missioners believe that state laws block 
the proposal. Some Commissioners i 
agreed to allow the writing of this busi. 
ness if no formal complaint is filed T 
feel that it is to the interest of insur- 
ance agents and insurance Companies 
alike to require that this particular sity. 
ation be faced and met as a war mea- 
sure and that the proposal be adopted 
by all states.” 

Mr. Pierce said he was confident that 
the insurance companies “would not 
make a nickel on the business” of DPC 
but in time of war there are great and 
emergency responsibilities which com. 
panies must meet. 

Hilgemann Talks 

Following Mr. Pierce’s _ appearance. 
Judge B. Miller, secretary, National As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents, intro. 
duced L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee 
chairman of the committee of the Na. 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
which has been studying this problem 
He said that the entire DPC program 
had come to the agents as a finished 
product, with their commission cut to 
5%, and that it was believed in some 
quarters that the procedure is in viola- 
tion of state laws in that it constitutes 
a rebate. 

He said that the agents’ organization 
had no desire to impede the war effort, 
but that the entire program had been 
handed to them without consultation, 
He took issue with Mr. Pierce on the 
question of agency service, citing cases 
where he, personally, had rendered sery- 
ice on DPC contracts beyond the ordi- 
nary. He said that the lessee of a 
plant takes out the insurance and pays 
the premiums, and that the lessee, as 
a rule, is the client of the local agent. 
He expressed the opinion that the 10% 
reduction demanded by the Government 
should be a joint enterprise between 
company and agent and should not be 
borne solely by the agent. 

Asked by Commissioner J. M. Me- 
Cormack of Tennessee if the 5% com- 
mission is fair, Mr. Hilgemann said that 
it prebably is on big plants but that on 
many smaller plants, ranging from $100- 
000 to $1,000,000 it may not be. The cli- 
ent, in the first instance, he said, gets 
the benefit of the reduction in rate, but 
the Government eventually gets it. 

Graded Expense Treatment 

Asked about the possibility of a graded 
expense treatment, Mr. Hilgemann said 
the producers had no opportunity to 
take that up, as the program was handed 
to them as a closed proposition. He 
agreed with Mr. Pierce that the DPC 
form is much broader than the ordinary 
coverage, and he said that it covers all 
DPC plants, irrespective of construction. 

Mr. Hilgemann was followed by A. B. 
Berkeley, Cleveland, president of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, 
who said he was not concerned with the 
amount of commission paid on DPC con- 
tracts, but that the licenses of agents 
were put in jeopardy through possible 
violation of state laws. He said it is a 
legal. question of state rights and can- 
not be determined by opinion. 

Mr. Berkeley said that the DPC con- 
tracts require more service than ordinary 
contracts, and cited instances from his 
own experience where he had applied 
engineering services in connection with 
installation of sprinkler systems. 

Van Vechten Next Speaker 

J. F. Van Vechten, Akron, O., the next 
speaker, said that if the arrangement 
contributes to the war effort, the agents 
will favor it but they do not want to 
jeopardize their licenses. He said _ that 
to his knowledge this is the first time 
that the assured has requested a reduc- 
tion in rate because of ownership and 
without regard to the physical hazard. 

Mr. Pierce said that there was no de- 
sire or intent.on the part of the FIA 
to violate state laws, and reiterated that 
the present program is a war emergent) 
effort demanded by Government. He 
said that in many states the Commis 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Interstate Rating Proposals Made 


To Commissioners by Fire Insurers 


Nation-Wide Body Under Stock and Mutual Control Sug- 
gested; Not Rating Organization Except as to Types 
of Risks, Minimum Premiums and Amounts at 


Risk, Application of Credits 


The fire company committee on inter- 
state rating offered a comprehensive 
nlan, designed to solve the problem ot 
rates and premiums on large multiple 
location risks insured under reporting 
and floater forms, to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
committee on interstate rating and allo- 
cation of premiums meeting Monday at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
is chairman of that committee and pre- 
sided. x Ge . 

Under the plan a nation-wide organi- 
vation would be created, under balanced 
stock and mutual fire company control, 
with jurisdiction over rules, rates and 
forms applying to fire and extended 
coverage, the services of the organiza- 
tion to be available to all types of car- 
riers. The commissioners committee 1s 
of the opinion that the interstate rating 
problem should be treated separately as 
regards fire insurance and casualty in- 
surance, and the fire committee sugges- 
tions are intended to apply only to that 
branch of insurance. A full report on 
the casualty problem appears in the cas- 
ualty section of this issue. 

; Personnel of Committee 

Chairman of the fire committee is 
Chase M. Smith, counsel, National Re- 
tailers Mutual. Other members. sign- 
ing the report were Ivan Escott, vice- 
president, Home; John A. Diemand, 
president, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; William D. Winter, president, At- 
lantic Mutual. Also appointed on the 
committee by Mr. Pink was C. F. Shall- 
cross, U. S. manager of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. Advisers to the com- 
mittee were John R. Dumont, manager, 
Interstate Underwriters Board; Harold 
M. Hess, manager, New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, and Hovey T. Free- 
man, president, Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire. 

All members of the committee and the 
“advisers” were present personally or by 
substitute at meetings. At the Novem- 
ber 19 meeting Mr. Freeman was rep- 
resented by Fred T. Moses and B. F. 
Gongwer. At both meetings Mr. Shall- 
cross was represented by G. H. Dux- 
bury; Mr. Diemand by L. C. Lewis, and 
Mr. Winter by F. B. Tuttle. 

The committee of producers, repre- 
senting agents and brokers and headed 
by Ralph W. Howe of the National As 
sociation of Insurance Agents, received 
the report and a meeting may be held 
this week to study it. The commission 
ers’ committee is expected to meet again 
within a month to give consideration to 
the fire company proposals and also to 
the various casualty reports 

Following are the recommendations 
and other extracts from the report: 

_ “So far as the fire insurance business 
Is concerned the principal problem has 
to do with the matter of rates and pre 
mums applying to fire and various lines 
ot extended coverage on chain stores 
and of warehouses and manufacturing 
Properties of corporations, usually large 
corporations, which have multiple busi- 
ness property locations in one or more 
States, and insured under reporting and 
floater forms. No general inclusion of 
buildings is contemplated. The commit- 
tee was unanimously of the opinion that 
multiple-location risks of this type pre- 
sent both a practical and a_ technical 
Problem with respect to the making of 
rates for fire insurance and the cover- 
ages usually written in connection there- 
with, and that it would be without pur- 
hose to review in this report the exist- 
Ing rating practices due to the fact that 


the committee believed that a sensible, 
practical and generally acceptable solu- 
tion of the problem is possible. 

“The recommendations of the 
mittee, including some pertinent 
iments, are as follows: 

Nation-Wide Organization 

“(1) That an organization be formed, 
nation-wide in scope and under balanced 
control from the point of view of the 
type of carrier, with jurisdiction over 
rules, rates and forms applying to fire 
and extended coverage on multiple-loca- 
tion risks, the services of such organiza- 
tion to be available to carriers of all 
types. 

“(2) The organization so established 
shall be controlled by a governing com- 
mittee which should contain an equal 
number of representatives of stock and 
non-stock carriers. We recommend that 
the functions of this group be supple- 
mented by a committee appointed by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners (perhaps three in number) 
to act as a medium for deciding matters 
on which the governing committee may 
not be in agreement, or to decide any 
problem which may be presented by any 
subscriber or member of the organiza- 
tion. 

“(3) The organization so established 
shall not be a rating organization ex- 
cept in the restricted sense that cer- 
tain rules may be adopted with respect to 

“(a) Types of risks coming within the 
jurisdiction of the organization, (b) mini- 
mum premiums, (c) minimum amount of 
insurance or premium required to con- 
stitute a separate risk or to require the 
use of specific local rates in the deter- 
mination of an average rate on the en- 


com- 
com- 


tire policy, and (d) the application of 
credits and debits based upon number 
of locations and other factors as herein- 
after described, or referred to in the 
exhibits. 

Five or More Locations 

“(4) Risks having five or more loca- 
tions under single ownership shall be 
subject to treatment by the organiza- 
tion. It will be presumed that the gov- 
erning committee will adopt certain rules 
as to what constitutes a location—for 
instance, a rule that no location shall 
be considered where the minimum 
amount of insurance paid for is less 
than $1,000—as to minimum premiums, 
as to the forms, and as to the types of 
risks to be insured. 

“(5) When a rate is requested re- 
specting a risk within the jurisdiction 
of the organization, the organization 
shall figure an average rate based upon 
the specific rates at each location, with 
appropriate coinsurance credits, accord- 
ing to the established local rating bu- 
reaus, and according to average amount 
at risk, and that average rate shall be 
subject to a schedule of credits or debits. 
Summarized, the rates will be those 
produced by the application of the regu- 
lar rates provided by the existing rating 
organizations in the respective territor- 
ies, modified by a schedule of credits or 
debits. 

“(6) As to commissions or acquisition 
costs, it is intended that the carriers 
shall pay the usual commissions on all 
risks regardless of size. No change is 
contemplated in existing practices. The 
provisions of the laws of the respective 
states where property is insured under 
any such policy, respecting countersigna- 
ture, shall be complied with. 

“(7) Under this plan the average rate 
under the policy applied to the amount 
of risk at the locations within the re- 
spective states would be used for the 
determination of the premium to be al- 
located to the respective states. The 
advisability of this is based upon the 
following considerations: 

States Would Not Suffer Loss of 
Revenue 

“(a) No state should suffer any loss 
of revenue because over the entire vol- 
ume of business transacted by all the 
companies the premiums allocated to 


Moody Report on Security Values 
Stresses Work on Revenue Bonds 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ committee on valuations, 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York on November 30, received and 
considered the report of Robert W. 
Watt, director, Moody's Investors Serv- 
ice, which acts as agent for the com- 
mittee with respect to determining valu- 
ation of securities other than real estate. 
Mr. Watt, who was head of the produc- 
tion department of the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity before going with 
the Moody organization some years ago, 
said that two tasks were the determina- 
tion of fair market values for securities 
in the 1942 annual statements and the 
manner in which the valuations commit- 
tee would judge whether securities were 
amply secured. 

Amortization of Securities 

“Under the resolutions adopted by 
your committee, three methods of de- 
termining the amortizability of bonds 
are provided,” said Mr. Watt in the re- 
port to Chairman Louis H. Pink of New 
York. These are: 

“By subjecting the bonds to specified 
vield tests; by use of ratings; by ex- 
amination of bonds to determine whether 
they are ‘equivalent in quality’ to those 
whose amortizability may be determined 
by yield tests and/or ratings. 
““Apnproximately 6,000 different securi- 
ties appeared in the amortization pamph- 
let issued by vour committee last year. 
Each of these securities has been checked 
respect to the ratings assigned 
by the three recognized rating 


with 
them 


agencies. The test of amortizability ac- 
cording to ratings as of June 1, 1942, 
has been applied and the findings of 
that test have been recorded on the 
work-sheets which will be submitted to 
the review of your sub-committee be- 
ginning December 16. 
“Equivalent Quality” Test 

“The third criterion, while applying to 
a much smaller number of securities than 
the other two nevertheless ac- 
counts for a substantial part of the total 


tests, 


work involved. You and your asso- 
ciates will recall that among the se- 
curities owned by insurers there are 


many which are not rated by the rating 
agencies and many for which current 
market quotations are unobtainable. At 
the present writing the number of such 
securities totals almost 1,000. It be- 
came incumbent upon us, therefore, 
closely to scrutinize these securities and 
to obtain evidence for the use of your 
sub-committee that these bonds are— 
or are not—amply secured.’ 

“By the middle of August approxi- 
mately 1,000 letters had been sent to 
insurance companies, pointing out that 
under the resolutions adopted by your 
committee it was necessary for them to 
supply certain information with respect 
to these bonds. In order to have avail- 
able for your sub-committee a_ well- 
rounded picture of these enterprises, we 
requested that the companies furnish us 
with all of the information which was 
available to them when the bonds were 

(Continued on Page 18) 


each state will come out approximately 
the same, whether the average rate on 
all the risks is used or the average rate 
on risks within the state. On one policy 
the average rate on the entire line might 
be lower than the average rate on prop- 
erty located in State A. On another 
policy, the average rate on the policy 
might be higher than the average rate 
on property in State A. Multiply these 
instances by the entire number of simi- 
lar policies and it seems unlikely that 
premiums reported to any particular 
state would have any substantial varia- 
tion between one method and the other. 
The advantage of the practice would be 
considerable in the way of reducing ex- 
penses of administration, in facilitating 
check-ups and in improving the real 
accuracy of premium allocations. 

“(b) The states without rate regula- 
tion should profit to the extent that 
there is basis for the contention that 
under present procedure ‘standard’ rates 
have been charged in regulated states 
and ‘cut’ rates in non-regulated states, 
with the result that the premiums allo- 
cated to the non-regulated states are 
lower than they would be if the pre- 
mium were allocated according to the 
average rate applying to the entire line. 

“(8) The use of underlying policies 
should be discontinued if possible and 
in lieu thereof a single policy should be 
issued and in connection therewith there 
should be issued a certificate respecting 
each state. By the terms of this certifi- 
cate the coverage within the state should 
be made subject to the provisions of the 
standard fire insurance policy of that 
state and countersigned with respect to 
business in that state by a licensed 
resident agent. 

“(9) The question of whether or not 
policies shall be audited in the respective 
rating jurisdictions having auditing serv- 
ice, or whether they shall be audited by 
the national organization, or whether 
they shall be audited at all, is an admin- 
istrative problem that was not consid- 
ered by this committee. It is one that 
can be solved by the governing commit- 
tee if this procedure is adopted. 
Companies With Own Rating Bureaus 

“(10) There is a special problem, of 
no great importance to the whole ques- 
tion, respecting those companies which 
have their own rating bureaus. It may 
be quite possible that companies of this 
type should be eliminated from consid- 
eration, at least for the time being, and 
that they should present on their, own 
behalf any particular plan that they may 
individually desire, if it is the opinion 
of the Insurance Commissioners that 
any problem exists with respect to their 
risks of this type. 

“(11) The solution of this problem will 
require the participation in the pro- 
posed organization of substantially all 
of those carriers of all types which use 
the local rating bureau rates as the basis 
for their normal fire insurance operations. 

Legal Viewpoint 

“From a legal standpoint it would 
seem that there can be little question 
of this procedure, except with respect to 
whether or not it is lawful to grant to 
multiple-location risks a schedule of cred- 
its based upon the number of locations. 
It may be argued that a single property 
stands the same hazard of loss whether 
it be one of twenty risks owned by a 
single proprietor or whether it stands 
alone. The question has been disposed 
of in most states by the established prac- 
tice of granting credits of this type with 
respect to multiple-location risks insured 
under reporting forms, whether all be 
located within the state or some within 
and some outside the state. The laws 
prohibiting discrimination in the rating 
of risks are quite numerous and they are 
not uniform. * * * 

“It is appropriate to observe that not- 
withstanding the great number and wide 
variety of these anti-discrimination laws 
there has been little or no litigation 
which will interpret these statutes so 
far as they may apply to the working out 
of rate credits which are intended to re- 
flect the underwriting conditions apply- 
ing to risks which may come within the 
description of a general classification. It 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Commissioners Urge Adoption of 
Bill to Curb Unauthorized Selling 


Unauthorized insurance was discussed 
at a meeting of the laws and legislation 
National 


of Insurance Commissioners at the Ho- 


committee of the Association 


tel Pennsylvania in New York on Tues- 
day morning. Chairman C. C. Fraizer, 
Director of Insurance of Nebraska, pre- 
sided and at the conclusion of the ses- 
sion the committee voted to recommend 
to the association that efforts be made 
in the states where legislatures meet 
in 1943 to secure passage of the model 
bill prepared by the Commissioners’ as- 
sociation about a year ago. 

This bill provides for control of writ- 
ing of unauthorized insurance by grant- 
ing a Commissioner power fo prevent 
companies domiciled in his state from 
soliciting insurance in states where they 
are not licensed. It is based on the 
idea of reciprocity, with the states adopt- 
ing the bill cooperating with one another 
to control unlicensed solicitation, partic- 
ularly when insurers refuse to appoint 
anyone to accept service in case of claim 
litigation in states where they are not 
licensed. 

The Commissioners’ bill is not intend- 
ed to interfere with legitimate opera- 
tions of companies, when such opera- 
tions may constitute a technical viola- 


Pierce on FIA 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sioners have acquiesced in the program, 
and have agreed not to interfere with it 
unless formal charges were made. 

The association took no action on the 
question, as it was agreed that final de- 
termination of the question remains with 
the individual Commissioners. 

DPC Letter 

Mr. Pierce inserted in the record a 
letter he received from John W. Snyder, 
executive vice-president, DPC, and his 
reply. The DPC letter follows: 

“The uniform procedure being followed 
by this corporation in the placement of 
fire insurance on its defense projects 
throughout the country presents a con- 
dition which differs widely from those 
encountered under normal conditions, 
and for that reason justifies a depart- 
ure from general insurance practices. 
This principle has already been recog- 
nized in the liability field and by Oil 
Insurance Underwriters in the granting 
of preferential treatment. 


“This corporation desires to handle 
its relations with brokers, agents and 
underwriters in a manner which will 


cause a minimum of disturbance in the 
accepted and orderly procedures of the 
business. It is not our desire nor intent 
to affect the general principles repre- 
sented by the agency system. 

“Under our procedure the lessee or 
contractor is directed to place the fire 
insurance required through its own in- 
surance representatives under our form 
f single interest contract which is ac- 
cepted country-wide, and in markets 
which previously have been made avail- 
able to this corporation. Thus the ad- 
visor is relieved from the expense or 
efforts necessary to obtain the business, 
responsibility of providing the proper 
form of coverage, or the search for avail- 
able underwriting markets. In view of 

construction conditions under 
construction is ited to the ma- 


present 








( available, hi ice is not requir 
ed in connection with the design or 
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pecifications, nor is there the credit risk 
with respect to collection of premiums 
which are present in the normal course 


the advisor’s business. In view of 
believe that a total com- 
mission expense loading in excess of 
5% is not justified because of the 
limited services required for this spe- 
cial class of business, and request that 
the commission expense loading not ex- 


these facts we 


tion of the law. The law is intended, 
however, to protect insurance buyers 
trom companies which do not operate 
altogether honestly through selling poli- 
cies with “trick” clauses tending to deny 
a buyer the insurance he believes he has 
bought. 

Seth B. Thompson, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Oregon, is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the laws and legislation 
committee handling the particular sub- 
ject of unauthorized insurance. This 
committee will continue to function and 
will soon send copies of the suggested bill 
to all states which have legislative ses- 
sions scheduled for next year. 

Commissioner John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut pointed out that if the opera- 
tions of an insurance company are dis- 
tinctly fraudulent then the Federal postal 
laws are strong enough to bring action 
in the event mails are used for unau- 
thorized solicitation of business. Other- 
wise the mails are not barred and un- 
authorized business cannot be controlled 
except from the home states of the 
companies carrying on such a program 
for getting premiums. He strongly sup- 
ported the movement for Commissioners 
to prevent their own domestic companies 
from seeking business in states where 
they are not licensed. 


ceed this figure. All policies hereafter 
issued shall bear a legend to this. effect. 


Expense Factor Relief 


“In a similar manner the underwriter 
is relieved of certain factors of ex- 
pense and responsibility under our pro- 
gram which are present in the course 
of normal business. Special departments 
of the corporation handle important en- 
gineering matters; certain expenses of 
soliciting the business from the insur- 
ance advisors are reduced, as well as the 
requested limitation of the commission 
expense loading factor; and the possi- 
bility of fraudulent claims and resultant 
adjustment expense are eliminated. Fur- 
thermore, all activities of the corporation 
are a vital part of the war effort and a 
contribution of the nation as a whole. 

“For these reasons the corporation be- 
lieves that it is entitled to and requests 
that it shall receive a reduction of at 
least 10% in the premium developed un- 
der normal schedules for all policy con- 
tracts hereafter issued covering property 
of the corporation. Such reduction in 
premium should be either reflécted in 
the policy or by evidence satisfactory 
to us.” 

Pierce Letter 

Following is Mr. Pierce’s 
reply: 

“The conditions under which fire in- 
surance may be placed on Defense Plant 
Corporation projects are clearly stated in 
your letter. 

“The principles outlined are accepted 
by the Factory Insurance Associations, 
and steps have been taken to give effect 
to your requests in all states where the 
special stipulations are permitted by the 
respective authorities. 

“The issuance of policy contracts 
which have been held up at the request 
of the Defense Plant Corporation will 
proceed promptly.” 


letter in 





Interstate Rating 


(Continued from Page 17) 


is believed that there will be no attack 
upon the application of the theory of 
location credits herein referred to, be- 
cause it is sensible, practical and has 
been in general vogue for many years. 
Reasons for System of Rate Credits 
“Some of the reasons for recognition 
of some system of credits applying to 
multiple-location reporting form risks 


are: 
“(1) They are normally under owner- 
ship of the better grade. 


“(2) Maintenance and supervisory dis- 
cipline makes for a better loss ratio. 

(3) Superior record keeping facilitates 
service, loss adjustments and administra- 
tion of the business. 

“(4) The loss ratio is improved by the 
automatic features of reporting forms 
which either require the insured to pay 
a premium for a high proportion of in- 
surance to value or penalize the insured 
if such proportion is not carried. 

“(5) As a class, reserve supplies of 
merchandise purchased under normal 
conditions and ready for immediate de- 
livery from another location or from a 
warehouse, are available for quick re- 
placement. This feature has a very im- 
portant bearing on loss adjustments. 
Along the same line the record-keeping 
methods are large buying power under 
the direction of special personnel have 
an important effect in holding losses to 
a minimum. 

“Supplementary to the foregoing, it 
may be borne in mind that whenever a 
classification of risks is recognized for 
special treatment of any kind, the record 
must show that the results in this class 
justify the treatment as fair and equi- 
table when weighed upon the same con- 
siderations that apply to the aggregate 
business of all classes. This means that 
the future operation of the program 
should be supported and proven to be 
fair and equitable by statistics, and so 
it would be assumed that the experience 
of the companies on risks receiving this 
treatment should be recorded from year 
to year so that if this procedure pro- 
duces an excessive underwriting margin, 
or if on the other hand it doesn’t pro- 
duce an adequate income, appropriate 
adjustments in the procedure may be 
made.” 


Moody Report 
(Continued from Page 17) 


bought. We also asked the owners to 
bring such material up-to-date. In mak- 
ing these requests we were fully con- 
scious of the fact that there would be 
no uniformity in the material submitted 
io us by the various companies. We 
were conscious, too, of the fact that some 
companies would have very scanty infor- 
mation, while others would be able to 
provide a fairly detailed picture. 

“It should be pointed out at this point 
that in this group of securities there 
were very few railroad bonds. The 
corperate issues consisted mainly of in- 
dustrials, public utilities and real estate 
issues. The response from insurers has 
been quite remarkable with respect to 
industrial and public utility issues. The 
response so far as real estate bonds are 
concerned has not been as good nor was 
it expected to be. 

Special Revenue and Assessment Bonds 

“Last year revenue bonds were regard- 
ed in the same light as general obliga- 
tion municipal bonds. In other words, 
if they were not in default they were 
considered to be ‘amply secured.’ This 
year, however, the resolutions provide 
that the revenue bonds are to be treated 
virtually in an identical manner as cor- 
porate bonds. 

“It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 1,300 different revenue bonds 
owned by insurance companies. It must 
be remembered that revenue bonds are a 
relatively new kind of municipal financ- 
ing. The bulk of revenue bonds cur- 
rently outstanding have been issued 
within the past ten years. There is, 
consequently, scanty information with 
respect to these enterprises and virtu- 
ally no uniformity with respect to what- 
ever information is available. 

“We examined our own files to de- 
termine whether adequate information 
was available. In the vast majority of 
cases we did not possess adequate in- 
formation. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to make special efforts to obtain 
it. Records were made of the compa- 
nies owning the various bonds and a 
detailed questionnaire was drawn up for 
each of the several types of revenue 
bonds and this questionnaire was sent 
to the companies owning the bonds. 
The questionnaire was accompanied by 





a letter of explanation and transmit 
pointing out that the material was ns 
quired in order to determine amortizahil 
ity in accordance with the resolutions 
of your committee. Approximately 200 
insurance companies were solicited for 
information with respect to revenue 
bonds owned by them. 
Questionnaires Sent to Mayors 
and Banks 

“In a great many cases it was impos. 
sible to determine from all available rec. 
ords what company owned a given bond 
In such instances the questionnaires Were 
sent to the mayor of the town or to 
a bank located in the community where 
the project is located. Obviously, jy 
the latter instances a suitable explana. 
tory letter accompanied the question. 
naires. Such requests were mailed to 
approximately 200 mayors, other munici- 
pal officials and/or local banks and to 
about forty universities. 

“We did not expect that our requests 
for information with respect to special 
revenue bonds would bring as complete 
and satisfactory a response as we en- 
joyed in connection with corporate js- 
sues and our expectations have been real. 
ized. Out of a total of some 400 letters 
requesting information concerning about 
800 separate securities, we have received 
information concerning approximately 
475 securities. 

“Anticipating the difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate information, we prepared 
to follow-up original requests by subse- 
quent requests and this has been done 
assiduously. Nevertheless, it must be 
recognized that as of this writing the 
response has not been particularly help- 
ful. 

Opinions Sought from Banking Field 

“Despite the difficulties, we felt ob- 
liged to make strong efforts to obtain 
from the investment banking field opin- 
ions as to the current values of various 
revenue bonds. From our own files and 
from other sources we were able to de- 
termine where the majority of these 
projects were located and in most cases 
the names of the brokers or bankers 
who underwrote the issue. In addition 
to the underwriters, we were able to 
obtain the names of brokers or dealers 
who were interested in the issue when 
it was sold or subsequently. 

“Lists of such brokers, investment 
bankers and security dealers were pre- 
pared and it was decided to request them 
to supply quotations. In determining 
which brokers or dealers we should so- 
licit with respect to a given bond we did 
not confine ourselves to those who had 
underwritten the issue. We attempted 
to obtain quotations from others so that 
proper checking might be done. In 
some cases three or more different brok- 
ers or bankers were asked for quota 
tions on the identical bond. Commer- 
cial banks also were solicited, particu- 
larly those local to the project.” _ 

In a discussion on the report a tew 
commissioners stated they had received 
some complaints from mayors and oth- 
ers who believed the probe for data on 
these revenue bonds had caused some 
uneasiness among investors. Mr. Watt 
said he saw no need for that as the 
questionnaires had no other purpose than 
to supply needed information for pur 
poses of valuation. } 

The American Mutual Reinsurance Co. 
of Chicago expressed the desire for 4 
uniform value on its debentures, sold to 
over seventy mutual insurance compa 
nies, in states where these securities cal 
be treated as admitted assets. 


FIRE & MARINE COMMITTEE 
The fire and marine insurance com 
mittee of the National Association 0! 
Insurance Commissioners held a_briel 
meeting Tuesday morning at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Chairman George | 
3owles of Virginia presided. Nothing 
of importance was offered for consider 
ation. 


MacKENZIE SPECIAL AGENT 

John Mackenzie has been appointed 
special agent of the Travelers Fire a 
the Hartford branch office. He was born 
in Hoboken, N. J., is married and_ has 
four children. 
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REMENDOUSLY pow- 
erful as a force in 
building America is the 
fact that Americans are 
:, the best informed a 
in the world—largely because of the 20th century magic of radio 
Over fifty million receiving sets (more than half the world’s 
total) bring to American citizens news, education, and enter- 
tainment from near-by points and from the far corners of the 
globe. Similarly our transmitting stations make the most dis- 
tant lands America’s neighbors. 

The astounding development of radio has occurred in two 
decades. In 1922 there were but 30 broadcasting stations in 
the U. S. A.—in striking contrast to the 923 stations now op- 
erating on the regular commercial broadcast bands. 

In its innumerable applications of communication and de- 
tection, radio’s contribution to the war program of the United 
Nations is of incalculable value. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMP. 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY & ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


COMPANY 


THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


hotecling Americal 


By its broadcasts to millions of eager listeners, with time and 
distance practically eliminated, the voice of radio helps to pro- 
tect America and serves the Cause of the United Nations by its 
modern application of “Forewarned is forearmed.” 

Against losses from fire, windstorm, explosion, and other con- 
tingencies concerning which there can seldom be forewarning, 
INSURANCE offers a dependable method of forearming. By 
applying all the measures known to modern engineering for the 
conservation of life and property, insurance renders its prime 
service of loss prevention. And where such care fails to prevent 
disaster, insurance provides financial reimbursement for loss 
sustained, thus providing a bridge of security between present 
plans and their fulfillment. 

Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive underwriting 
and service facilities of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 











AGENTS AND BROKERS — Have you told property owners in your area about 
the importance and availability of W ar Damage insurance? 
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Newell Studic 


Officers of the reorganized Philadelphia Agents and Brokers Association were 
snapped in Philadelphia last week. From left to right are J. Alden Tifft, of Tifft 
Layer & Co., secretary; Howard S. Coe, of Coe & Coe, president; Herman D. Wolff, 


of Kressler, Wolff & Miller, Inc., of Easton, Pa., national director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents; John K. Payne, of Hare & Chase, board 
member; John W. Doriss, of Doriss & Smith, vice-president, and William Bishop, 


of Herkness, Peyton, Bishop, Inc., treasurer. 


ROCHESTER AGENTS NOMINATE 

Will Vote on Members of Board of 

Directors December 7; Directors Then 
Will Elect Officers 

The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., announces nominations for 
directors to be voted on at the annual 
December 7. Those elected 
take office on January 1. Following the 
election the board of directors meets 
and elects a president, vice-president and 
treasurer of the board. The office of 
secretary is appointive and Louis Hawes, 
the present incumbent, has held it for 
sixteen years. Following are the nom- 
inations for directors: 

Class 1—four to be elected, three for 
three years and one for two years: Gil- 
bert T. Amsden, Amsden-Connor- Mills, 
Inc.; Fred W. Zwick, E. F. Ashley & 
Co.; Robert E. Consler, Robert E. Con- 
sler; Percy B. Dutton, Dutton’s Insur- 
ance Office; Franklyn H. Spiegel, Spie- 
gel Insurance Agency; Fred W. Town- 


election on 


send; George H. Vierhile, Vierhile & 
DeMallie, Inc.; Ernest L. White 
Class 2—one to be elected for one 


year: Ray M. Clark, U.S. F. & G.; Rus- 

sell L. Free, Metropolitan Casualty. 
Class 3—one to be elected for one 
‘hri ‘vy, Fairport; Charles 


Class 4—two to be elected for one 
Budlong, Wellington Pot- 
wenguth, Don 





GEORGE A. RIVINIUS DIES 


George A. Rivinius, a director of the 

I ( Ri is ( nsural ce agents of 
n, died N« ( 7 after an ill- 
several weel He was 57 years 

He urvived } widow, a 
Lieutenant (j.g.) George A. Rivinius, 


and three daug! 


DES MOINES WOMEN’S PLANS 

The Des Moines Women’s Insurance 
\ssociation has decided to dispense with 
its annual Christmas party and instead 
will attempt to make Christmas more 
cheerful for some army inductees. The 
women will take the money usually spent 
on the party and decorate the recreation 
hall at Camp Dodge, induction center 
located near Des Moines. Two trees 
will be purchased and wreaths and other 
decorations installed in the hall. The 
members themselves will decorate the 
hall and no meeting will be held during 
December. 

FALL RIVER RUBBER SALVAGE 

It is reported that the salvage of rub- 
ber from the big Fall River, Mass., fire 
of October, 1941, will amount to about 
$3,000,000. Insurance loss on the Fire- 
stone Co. rubber amounted to $8,000,000 
with another $6,000,000 paid on buildings 
and other types of insurance. A large 
part of the recovery will go to London 
Lloyd’s and the Excess Reinsurance As- 
sociation, excess reinsurers. 
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BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 


Alex Goldberger Elected President for 
Third Term; Other Officers and 
Executive Committee Members 
The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation met Wednesday at the Hotel 
Brooklyn, and all the officers 
third 


Bossert, 
with the exception of the vice- 
president were reelected to serve for the 
ensuing year. Alex Goldberger, who will 
begin his third year as president of the 
association led the following slate into 
office: Victor A. Gauthier, first vice- 
president; N. Lee Colin, second vice- 
president; Thomas J. Clark, third vice- 
president, Harry G. Ellis, Jr., secretary ; 
E. C. MacCormack, treasurer. Mr. Clark 
was elected third vice-president succeed- 
ing Mortimer L. Nathanson. 

Those elected to serve on the execu- 
tive committee, which has been enlarged 
from five to fourteen members are. J. E. 
Fries, chairman; H. Lester Heistad, 
Frederick H. Schmidt, Jacob L. Schne'- 
der, Bernhard Stern, Frank Feit, Alfred 
Jaffe, Max A. Pulver, Leo V. Doherty, 
John H. Piselli, Max Klotz, John B. 
Swift, Mortimer L. Nathanson, Myron 
Gillespie. 


Lawrence R. Beatty Joins 
Lethbridge Brokerage Co. 


Lawrence R. Beatty, formerly vice- 
president of Weed & Kennedy, Inc., 
New York City, has been appointed vice- 
president of Lethbridge, Owens & Phii- 
lips, Inc., insurance brokers at 111 John 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Beatty entered insurance in 1915, 
becoming associated with the Compen- 
sation Rating & Inspection Board of 
New York. He joined the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies one year later, as 
special agent in the New York office, 
and in 1917 joined Frank B. Hall Co., 
insurance brokers. He became vice- 
president of that organization in 1919 
and remained there until 1922 when he 
resigned to open his own business under 
his name. Two years later his comneny 
was merged with Weed & Kennedy, Inc., 
and Mr. Beatty remained associated with 
them, being appointed vice-president a 
few years later. 

In his new position with Lethbridge, 
Owens & Phillips Mr. Beatty will spe- 
cialize in textile, department store and 
inland marine work. 

Lethbridge, Owens & Phillips, 
were formerly two separate corporations 
operating from the same headquarters. 
In January, 1942, A. E. Lethbridge, Inc.. 
and Owens & Phillips, Inc., were merged 
into one corporation. 

Joining the company at the same time 
is William Miller, formerly in charge 
of the inland marine business of Sch'ff, 
Terhune & Co. 


GEORGE W. HYAMS DIES 

George Washington Hyams, a special 
agent in the arson department -of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the last fifteen years, died November 17 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York 
City, at the age of 59 vears. Before go- 
ing with the National Board Mr. Hyams 
was in the fur business and it was his 
knowledge of furs that made him a valu- 
able member of the arson bureau staff. 
He is survived by his widow and a son. 
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Murray Promoted by 
Niagara and Maryland 


MGR. COUNTRYWIDE BROKERAGE 

Succeeds Late E. M. Callahan; Joined 

Niagara Twelve Years Ago; Has Been 
Assistant Manager of Brokerage 

Harry T. Murray has been appo‘nted 
manager of the brokerage department 
countrywide, of the Niagara Fire and 
the Maryland succeeding the late E, y 
Callahan. Announcement of this ps 
made by Secretary George E. O'Hara of 
the Niagara and Marvland of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 

Mr. Murray has been associated with 
the Niagara for the past twelve years 
when he came with the company as q 
solicitor. Shortly afterward he was pro- 
moted to assistant manager of brokerage 
A native New Yorker, h‘s entire business 
life has been spent in the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Following schooling in New York and 
attendance at St. Joseph’s Ccllege, New 
srunswick, Canada, he started with in- 
surance brokers Johnson & Higgins, 
Several years later he joined Cornwall 
& Stevens where he handled city fire in- 
surance and ocean marine business. It 
was from this organization that he came 
to the Niagara in 1930. 


Plan Meeting in February 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, it is reported unofficially, 
will hold a meeting of the officers, ex- 
ecutive committee and national board of 
state directors sometime in February in 
a Midwestern city. The board is com- 
posed of a representative from each state 
association. Also attending this forth- 
coming meeting will probably be other 
leaders in the national organization. 


Prof. Blanchard to Address 
New Jersey Specials’ Meeting 
The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 

ciation will hold its December meeting 

at the Newark Athletic Club on Monday, 

December 7, at 6:30 p. m._ Professor 

Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia Uni- 

versity will speak on “The Fire Insur- 

ance Business from Outside.” Dr. Blan- 
chard, professor of insurance, is one of 
the leading educators in the insurance 
field, editor of the McGraw-Hill Insur- 
ance Series and consultant for various 
governmental and insurance organiza- 
tions. Members of the association are 
invited to bring guests to this meeting. 

i guaae Paul M. C. Hauser will pre- 

side, 


Figures on Alaska Movie 
Audiences Military Secret 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will have to wait until after the 
war if it hopes to learn how many per- 
sons viewed a special print of its new 
fire prevention movie, “Before — the 
Alarm,” during the film’s just-completed 
three-month trip to Alaska. Borrowed 
for exhibition by a fire insurance engi- 
neer at the site of a naval air station 
under construction, the print was re 
cently returned to New York. To com 
plete the National Board’s records. the 
usual inquiry was sent back seeking fig- 
ures on the number of screenings of the 
print and the number of persons attend- 
ing each showing. This week brought 
the following answer: 

“Tt is impossible for us to comply 
with your request to tell how many at- 
tended each session because that would 
give a key to the number of workmen 
on the place which, of course, is a mili 
tary secret and so cannot be stated ina 
communication of this kind. After we 
lick the Japs we will be glad to give you 
this information!” 

The National Board hopes to complete 
its records in the near future. 
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We're putting 
F. & C. Agents 


“on the spot’ 


_ —but it’s a spot 
you ll like! 


Look for it in the December 5th 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
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Martin and Littlepage 
Talk to Commissioners 


ASK RELIEF ON STATEMENTS 
Emergency Relief Measure of Committee 
on Blanks Later Adopted by 


Executive Committee 





Representing fire, casualty and surety 
companies jointly, Ronald R. Martin, 
United States manager, Atlas Assurance 
Co., addressed the public meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
Sunday afternoon on the subject of sim- 
plification of annual statement require- 
ments due to the wartime shortage of 
He was followed by 


National 


men and materials. 
Charles F. Littlepage of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who pre- 
sented specific suggestions for both fire 
and casualty companies. 

The entire question was referred on 
motion of President John Sharp Wil- 
liams, III, Mississippi, to the committee 
on blanks, which was directed by Super- 
intendent John A. Lloyd of Ohio, chair- 
man of the executive committee, to con- 
fer with the interested parties and re- 
port back to the executive committee. 

The report of the committee, under 
which relief would be granted to all 
classes of companies in the matter of 
annual statements, also recommends that 
the states review their tax blanks in 
the light of the present emergency, was 
approved by the executive committee 
It is published in full on Page 3 ot 
this issue. 

Martin Expresses Appreciation 

Mr. Martin expressed appreciation to 
the Commissioners for the resolution 
previously adopted recommending that 
wherever possible any requirements be- 
yond the uniform annual statement blank 
and filings required by law be eliminated 
for the duration of the war, and to the 
individual Commissioners who both be- 
fore and after this action instituted de- 
letions or agreed to give their maximum 
aid. 

Mr. Martin said the practical problem 
is the conservation of man-power, time 
and machines, and continued: 

“The steady drain of inductions into 
the armed services and loss of employes 
to direct war work have made it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep up to date with 
bare essentials assuring sound under- 
writing and financial security to com- 
pany and policyholder alike. For months 
the insurance companies have sought 
means of freeing man-power and releas- 
ing equipment by the simplifications in 
system, redistribution of work and other- 
wise. Despite these efforts the approach- 
ing year-end requirements are almost 
terrifying in the light of available staff 
and equipment and indications strongly 
suggest the physical impossibility of car- 


rying on in 1943 without drastic cur- 
tailments in all detail operations. 
Government Requisitions Equipment 


“The Government has already requisi- 
tioned typewriters and tabulating equip- 
ment, and report has it that in any 
instance where more than a single set 
of tabulating units is operated up to 50% 
of the additional equipment will be 
taken in the very near future. This 
almost certainly means resorting to dou- 
ble or triple shifts to keep abreast of 
essential work, even after you have given 
us t your power. 


he greatest aid in 


‘The purpose of our visit today, and 
of this memorandum, is to request your 
further help in expediting relief, pri 
marily by continuing all the influence 
you can properly exert to cause yout 


ellow Commissioners to go the whole 
way for us, placing emphasis, if you will, 
on certain supplementary schedules and 


pecial forms calling for itemizations 
as those in respect to assumed 
eded reinsurance with regard to 
we respectfully rgest that the 


int of labor and machine work 


1 
ved in compilation is 


not, in these 
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times, compensated by their value and 
particularly so since taxation has been 
largely shifted from the net to direct 
policy base. 

Non-Admitted Reinsurance 

“The only conceivable usefulness to a 
state official would seem to lie in the 
record of non-admitted reinsurance as- 
sumed or ceded which, if anything, must 
be a very minor factor. 

“Secondarily, it is our hope and rec- 
ommendation that earnest reconsidera- 
tion will be given to several elements of 
the basic annual statement itself where 
value of the data would seem to be tre- 
mendously outweighed by the exigencies 
of wartime. 

“Is it too much to hope that you will 
at this meeting effect an arrangement 
whereby immediate consideration be giv- 
en to this suggestion by the committee 
on blanks or such other instrumentality 
as you would desire to employ to the 
end that the earliest possible decision 
may be reached and promulgated to the 
companies.” 

Littlepage’s Specific Recommendations 

Mr. Littlepage presented specific sug- 
gestions for relieving fire companies in 
the matter of the annual reports and for 
the casualty companies concerning both 
annual statement and tax blanks, which 
served as a basis for the report as made 
by the committee on blanks and adopted 
by the executive committee. 

Questioned as to whether or not such 
a program would have any value unless 
it were adopted in all the states, Mr. 
Littlepage said that while uniformity is 
highly desirable and the company com- 
mittees working on the recommenda- 
tions are hopeful that relief will be 
granted in all the states, its early adop- 
tion in any states will be most helpful. 








Albany Field Club 
Celebration Postponed 


The Albany Field Club has called off, 
because of the war, plans for celebration 
of its thirtieth anniversary. President J. 
Arthur Rizy, manager at Albany, N. Y., 
for the service office of the North Amer- 
ica, announced this at the November 
meeting. 

The announcement was made with the 
full approval of the membership and of 
the general committee consisting of John 
B. Dacey, of the Boston, chairman; 
George F. Krank, Hanover; James R. 
Ryan, New Hampshire; Frank J. Doyle, 
North America, and Herman Grebert, 
Fire Companies Adiustment Bureau, co- 
chairmen, appointed several months ago 
to arrange for the celebration. At the 
same time President Rizy stated that a 
large part of the funds which had been 
set aside for the anniversary has already 
been used in the purchase of war bonds. 

In making the announcement Pres'- 
dent Rizy pointed out that the Field 
Club members are devoting all available 
time to the war effort and in his opin- 
ion a celebration similar to those held 
on the fifteenth, twentieth and twenty- 
fifth anniversaries of the field club 
would not be in line with the club’s ac- 
tivities at this time. He indicated, how- 
ever, that there is no thought of aban- 
doning the anniversary’ celebrations 
which have been held every five vears 
since the club was organized in 1912, 

It was also stated that the members of 
the club now in service with the Armed 
Forces would be fittingly remembered 
during the holiday season by the organ- 
ization. The club has already waived all 
dues of members now in the service. 





LOUIS P. CRYER DIES 

Louis P. Cryer, well known in insur- 
ance circles as the state agent in Arkan- 
sas for the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
passed away recently at his home 
in Little Rock. Mr. Cryer’s association 
with the Royal-Liverpool Groups dates 
back to 1920 prior to which time he was 
connected with a prominent Arkansas 
general agency. His outstanding ability 
in his chosen profession, his genial per- 
sonality and his many activities in fields 
related to insurance made him a host 
of friends. 


1941 N. Y. Fire Experience by 
Classes Given by National Board 


Classified fire experience figures for 
stock companies in 1941 have been re- 
ceived by the New York State Insurance 
Department from the National Board of 
‘ire Underwriters. The following is a 
summary of the experience for New 
York City division territory and New 
York State (exclusive of New York 
City): 


New York City 
Brick protected 
Frame protected 
Fireproof protected 


Totals 

New York State (excl. NYC) 
Brick protected 
Frame protected 


Brick and frame unprotected........ 


Fireproof protected 


MEDS 5. ors ecererese rahe nites ae altars 
Stock companies wrote liability of 
more than $6,150,745,000 in New York 


City last year at an average rate of 43 
cents. The 1940 loss ratio was 49% com- 
$5,980,133,000 with the rate about 40 
cents. In 1940 the liability assumed was 
pared with 44.2% in 1941. 

In the state, exclusive of New York 
City, the stock companies in 1941 wrote 
premiums at an average rate of 52 cents. 
The loss ratio was 38.34%. In 1940 they 
wrote $6,380,668,991 insurance for $34,- 
641,996 premiums at an average rate of 

GASOLINE HOARDING RISKS 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 

Points to Dangers of Keeping 
Gasoline in Containers 

Motorists throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in those states which were 
affected for the first time when the 
nation-wide gasoline rationing program 
became effective December 1, are 
warned against the danger of hoarding 
supplies of gasoline on their premises. 
Not only does storing gasoline in make- 
shift containers introduce a serious fire 
hazard, it is pointed out by W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, but it also 
may be in violation of local fire preven- 
tion ordinances and even may void the 
hoarder’s fire insurance policy. 

Despite the issuance of a similar warn- 
ing before gasoline rationing was put 
into effect in the seventeen Eastern sea- 
board states last Spring, Mr. Mallalieu 
stated that there are numerous instances 
on record where people have been fined 
for storing excessive quantities of gaso- 
line. He mentioned specifically the case 
of an Army sergeant who was fined $20 
in a Kentucky court for hoarding more 
than 800 gallons of gasoline. 

“Not only is such hoarding unpatriotic 
at a time when everyone in the country 
should think of the common good rather 
than his own selfishness,” Mr. Mallalieu 
said, “but it introduces a fire hazard that 
can easily cause the destruction of life 
and property. Few persons realize that 
gasoline vapors in a room can be just 
as explosive as they are in the cylinders 
of an automobile engine. One pint of 
gasoline fully vaporized will render 200 
cubic feet of air flammable and explosive, 
and quite capable of wrecking walls that 
may confine it.” 


AUTOMOBILE DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the Automobile, member 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
have declared the quarterly dividend of 
25 cents a share and an extra dividend 
of 40 cents a share, payable January 2 
to stock of record November 28. Extra 
compensation in the amount of 5% will 
be paid to full-time officers and em- 
ployes, including those who have gone 
into the armed services. 


54 cents. The loss ratio was 38.74% i 
that year. 

The losses in New York City in 194 
were $11,608,345. In 1940 they amounted 
to $11,834,043. In the State losses were 
$13,593,199 in 1941 and $13,420,032. in 
1940. The losses do not include the ex. 
pense of adjustment, which is estimated 
at about 3%. 


Premiums Written Loss Ratio 





Waa kh $17,998,547 47.8%, 
Te ROME Ne Pare 3,461,471 47.6 
err ee ¥302'440 284 
ed ae $26,262,458 44.2% 
en ee $10,382,902 34.49% 
Ree RD 16,687,056 or: 
See et 7.117.427 485 
ee ia 11263134 25.1 
ketal $35,450,519 383% 


The average rate charged for fire in- 
surance country-wide in 1941 was 66 
cents and in 1940 it was 67 cents. The 
much lower average rate both in New 
York City and in the state reflects large- 
ly the superior construction of buildings 
and excellent public fire protection, 

Use and occupancy premiums written 
in New York City in 1941 amounted to 
$378,569, with losses paid amounting to 
$92,443. In New York State exclusive 
of the city premiums amounted to $395 
587 and losses to $94,544. 


INDUSTRIAL FIRES INCREASE 








So Reports Fire Marshal Scott of On- 
tario; Attributes 95% of All Fires 
to Carelessness 
The loss through industrial fires in 
Ontario since the start of the war has 
increased $929,000, stated W. J. Scott, 
Ontario fire marshal, before the open- 
ing session in Toronto of the Provincial 
Firemen’s Training School. The school 
is being conducted in University Col- 
lege under the auspices of the Dominion 
Association of Fire Chiefs and the On- 

tario fire marshal’s office. 

“IT say to you seriously,” Mr. Scott 
stated, “that after seven years of study 
I find that more than 95% of all fires 
are caused by carelessness.” 

_ Reporting on industrial fire losses, Mr. 
Scott revealed that the increase for 
1942 would be heavy. He also pointed 
out that the loss was even more grievous 
‘n_ essential industries. There was a 
100% increase in the fire loss in the past 
year on weapons and war goods to the 
sum of $765,000, he reported. In wood 
industries the loss was $825,000, to which 


would be added the Summer's toll of 
$396,000. 
However, Mr. Scott also reported that 


there was a drop of $900,000 in fires not 
pertaining to industry. He attributed 
this drop to the public’s fire conscious- 
ness developed through civil defense pro- 
grams and fire prevention methods. 





CALIFORNIA POND MEETS 


California Pond of the Blue Goose at | 
its November meeting had one of the 
largest initiation ceremonies in several | 
years, twenty-one goslings having their | 
pin feathers plucked and made full gan- | 


ders in the Pond. In addition to the 
initiation, the Pond entertained Most 
Loyal Grand Gander Howard A. Rey: 


nolds of Seattle, Wash., who delivered 
the charge to the newly made ganders. 
August M. Schneider, special agent, 
Springfield F. & M.; C. P. Taylor, Loy- 
alty Group; Robert J. Newell, Great 
American; M. W. Paxton, Edward 
srown & Sons, and Ariel C. Harris) 
manager, Aero Insurance Underwriters, © 


comprised the initiation team. The Pond | 
will hold its annual dinner dance Decem- © 


ber 4. 
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ADOPTS N. Y. FIRE POLICY 





Arizona Orders That Revised New York 
Insurance Policy Be Effective After 
July 1, 1943 
Secretary G. V. Hays of the Arizona 
Corporation Commission announces the 
adoption of the revised New York stand- 
ard fire insurance policy by the state 
as of July 1, 1943. In a bulletin issued 

November 18 he says: 

“The Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion prescribes that no fire insurance 
policy covering any property or interest 
in this state shall be issued after July 
1, 1943, on a form other than the New 
York standard, except as contained in 
the forms issued by the Standard Forms 
Bureau (Calif.). All old New York 
standard fire policy forms in effect on 
that date shall be adjusted in accord- 
ance with this order.” 





MOUNTAIN FIELD CLUB ELECTS 

Special Agent Fred A. Stanton, Jr., 
of the Great American was elected presi- 
dent of the Mountain Field Club at the 
annual meeting. He was formerly secre- 
tary and succeeds as president Eugene 
G. Dunn of the Hanover. The club is 
composed of fire fieldmen in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. Other officers elect- 
ed were as follows: vice-president, Rob- 
ert E. Berg, Granite State; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert F. Babcock, Fireman’s 
Fund. 


OBSERVES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Secretary Olmsted, Fire Department of 
Automobile and Standard, Cele- 
brates Event 
Theodore D, Olmsted, secretary of the 
fire department of the Automobile and 
Standard Fire Companies, observed his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with these or- 

ganizations on December 1. 

A native of St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Olm- 
sted was educated at Phillips Andover 
Academy and Worcester Polytechnic In- 
s‘itute. He was connected 
l‘actory Insurance Association, Weed & 
Kennedy in New York City and Hutch- 
inson, Rivinus & Co. in Philadelphia be- 
fore he joined the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies in 1917 as assistant superin- 
tendent of the special risks department. 
In 1919 he became superintendent of the 
service department and in 1924 he was 
elected assistant secretary of the fire 
department. He was elected secretary 
in 1940. 

Mr. Olmsted 
West Hartford. 


is married and lives in 


ROSS TO TALK ON F.LA. 

Frank D. Ross, manager of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, will address 
the meeting of the Connecticut Field 
Club to be held at 6:30 p. m. on Monday, 
December 7, at the Hotel Bond in Hart- 
ford. He will speak on “Present and 
Future Program of the F.I.A.” 











Eagle 


Jusurauce 








NEW PROSPECTS—NEW INCOME 


Record-breaking fur sales creates a record- 
breaking list of new prospects for Fur Floater 
insurance ! Our new pamphlet is available at your 


request to bring you record-breaking results ! 






Company Utd. 
90 John Street, New York, N. ¥. 





with the ° 


RAYMOND F. BROWN DIES 
Raymond F. Brown, 67, former Buf- 
falo, N. Y., surance salesman, died in 
Greensboro, N. C., November 25 while 
en route to Florida. He was employed 
by several Buffalo agencies before his 
retirement several years ago. 


W. A. KENT TRANSFERRED 

W. A. Kent, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
who has been with the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau since May, has been 
transferred to the Augusta, Ga., office. 
He joined the bureau at the Greensboro 
office. 


Stirred by Atlanta 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing, for instance. This is so curtailing 
the activity of the middle man, his abil- 
ity to contact with his public, that I do 
not see how he 
There are all those plans of the 


is going to pay his 
taxes. 
different agencies at the national capital. 
I see the gradual eliminaticn of the mid- 
dle man as he will not be able to make 
a living if this trend goes on. If this 
fire insurance investigation in Georgia 


is followed through to a successful con- 
clusion it will mean the automatic re- 
peal of every state statute with refer- 
ence to insurance within state bound- 
aries.” 

Commissioner Williams told what the 
substitution of state regulation by gov- 
ernment control would mean to the 
states in the loss of revenue and in 
other ways. He did not feel that the 
Commissioners as a body should combat 
the investigation, but he did think that 
they should appeal to their Governors 
and Attorneys General to intervene as 
friends of the court in an appeal which 
would bring out arguments why state 
rights should not be abrogated. Letters 
have already been received by the Gov- 
ernors and Attorneys General and sub- 
ject is now under review by some of 
them. 

In discussing the encroachment on 
state rights President Williams com- 
mented on the poll tax situation. He 
thought that this was none of the busi- 
ness of any state which does not have 
a poll tax. It is a problem of Southern 
states which brought about the enact- 
ment of these taxes and in his opinion 
the tax is justified by conditions prevail- 
ing in those states and in no other states. 
This is because of the unusually large 
negro population in some of the South- 
ern states. 





HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 





L’hen the National Board cf Fire 
Underwriters wes forrzed in 1866, it 
lecame what is Le!/eved to be the first 
nationwide association crested by any 
Lusiness for the advcncement and pro- 
tection cf public wefare. 











ei te 


Now comprised of 200 
leading capital stock fire 
insurance companies, the 
National Board's outstand- 
ing work benefits the public 
chrough greater sccurity cf life 
2nd property—insurance companies, 
through reduced fire losses—policyholders, 
through lower insurance costs. Its history 
clearly demonstrates how a great private en- 
terprise meets grave social responsibilities in 
the democratic way. 















As members of the Na- 
tional Board, we have felt 
considerable pride in its un- 
surpassed leadership. Now, 
in time of war, its services to 
the country are almost without 
limit. Agents representing our com- 

panies provide strong stock company pro- 
tection to war industries the country over. 
But even more important is the fire preven- 
tion and protection guidance, which has its 
effect on fighting fronts all over the world. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH - 











Tragic Boston Fire 
Reveals Many Hazards 

AIM IS TO PREVENT REPETITION 

Stricter Repalation of Restaurants and 


Night Clubs Expected; Fire Loss 
Relatively Small 








Fire insurance a fire prevention 
leaders were this week studying closely 
i t s e tragic Cocoanut Grove 

ght club fire in Bos last Saturday 

g which cost the lives of more than 
17) persons. The strictly fire insurance 

ss is relatively small when compared 

the at loss in lives Fire coverage 

the ht club real estate, which in- 
cludes two buildings, and the stock and 
fixtures amounted to $172,500. This was 
laced by Weinberg & Beal with com- 
pany lines ranging from $5,000 to $30,000 
It is believed that the property loss will 


not ext end beyond 60%, as there is hone 

msiderable salvage of liquor stocks. 
fe and seaiiees insurance claims may 
and there are likely to be claims 
and jewelry policies. There 
was no workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance or any general liability insurance 
to reports from Boston. 
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Booth and Brophy Go to Boston 








George W. Booth, chief engineer of 
he National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, was called to Boston this week by 
he fire department of that city for a 
study of technical problems Fire 
Marshal Thomas P. Brophy of New 
York and other high officials of the New 
York Fire Department went to Boston 
to study the causes of the disaster. Upon 
his return to New York Fire Marshal 
Brophy submitted a report to Fire Com- 
psec ari Patrick Walsh of New York 

ontaining recommendations for changes 
in the physical character of night clubs, 
halls and other places of public assem- 
bly. Tiverees are already well regulated. 
These changes, if adopted, would permit 
the Rie Department here to limit the 


number of tables and chairs as well as 
to control the number of persons ad- 
Commission on Tuesday 
licenses of 


Licensing 
uspended the entertainment 
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tainment 
in effect. 
Moulton of N. F. P. A. Cites Violations 

Declaring that night clubs as “poten- 
tial death traps” should be brought into 


line with the established fire safety re- 
quirements applicable to theatres and 
other places of public assembly, Robert 
S. Moulton, technical secretary of the 


Protection Association and 
the N. F. P. A. committee 
to life, issued a statement on 
on the fire in which he said: 
Cocoanut Grove night club trag- 
due to gross violation of 
fundamental principles of 
fire safety which have been demonstrat- 
ed by vears of experience and = which 
should be well known to everybody. It 
soon yet to determine the re- 
evaluate the part that 
been played by the chaotic 
soston’s building laws, in- 
political influ- 
but the 


National Fire 
secretary 
on safety 
Monday 

“The 
edy is clearly 
several of the 


ot 


as 


to 


is too 
sponsibility, 
may have 
condition of 
competent enforcement, 
ence and careless management, 
main lessons are clear. 

‘A night club is essentially a place of 
public assembly in the same life hazard 
class with a theatre but having greater 
possibilities of fire. As a result of the 
Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago in 1903 
when 602 people were burned to death, 
theatres in the United States are well 
regulated by fire laws. Automatic sprin- 
klers are required over combustible stage 
adequate exits are required and 
regular inspections are made in accord- 
ance with the law to make sure that 
exits are free and unobstructed and that 
all fire precautions are observed. 

“No such safeguards have been applied 
to night clubs which are far more dan- 
gerous than theatres. Night clubs com- 
monly are located in old buildings made 


scenery, 


over for the purpose and_ practically 
every known rule of fire safety is vio- 
lated. The Cocoanut Grove building was 
certainly no worse than hundreds of 


other night clubs located throughout the 
United States. 
Lack of Proper Exits 

“The most glaring feature of this trag- 
edy was the lack of proper exits. The 
National Fire Protection Association in 
its building exits code, which is a well 
recognized standard prepared by a rep- 
resentative committee of national ex- 
perts, contains in its provisions on places 
of public assembly a number of basic 
requirements which, if observed, would 
clearly have prevented this tragedy. 

“Revolving doors have long been con- 
sidered by the N. F. P. A. committee on 


while the suspension order was safety 


to life as a menace under fire 
and panic conditions. Even though a 
revolving door may be of the so-called 


“collapsible” type, it can readily serve as 
a death trap. The N. F. P. building 
exits code prohibits revolving doors as 


required means of exit in places of pub- 
lic assembly and further specifies that 
if revolving doors are used there must 
be a swinging door immediately adjoin- 
ing or within twenty feet. In our opin- 
ion revolving doors should be prohibited 
in all places of public assembly. 


“Reports indicate that there were 
other doors from this building which 
might have served as exits but which 


were locked and one important door was 
hidden by drapes. The N. F. P. A. 


building exits code requires that all doors 


be kept unlocked and unobstructed at 
all times when a building is occupied, 
also that in a place of public assembly 
no draperies shall be permitted in front 
of exit doors. 
Only One Exit From Lounge 
“The basement lounge where many 


persons perished violated the fundament- 
al rule that there shall be two clearly 
marked exits, so arranged that if one is 
blocked during a fire the other will fur- 
nish a safe path of escape. A clearly 
marked second exit from this room lead- 
ing directly to the outside of the build- 
ing, as provided in the building exits 
code, would have saved many lives. 

“The immediate cause of the start of 
this fire is unimportant and too much 
blame should not be attached to the boy 
who was responsible. With a_ large 
quantity of highly combustible decorative 


material, fire might have started from 
any one of a number of causes. The 
main factor was the presence of the 


combustible material in violation of the 
building exits code which provides: 
‘Paper and cloth decorative material 
should be kept to a minimum in places 
of public assembly since such flimsy ma- 
terials increase the hazz ard of the kin- 
dling and spread of fire. 

“Combustible decorations can be flame- 
proofed, but effective flameproofing re- 
careful treatment and at best no 


quires 

chemical treatment of combustible ma- 
terials actually makes them fireproof. 
Some chemicals used for flameproofing 


may generate noxious smoke when heat- 


ed and according to reports this may 
have been an important factor in this 
fire. The N. F. P. A. has published 


flameproofing of com- 
but advises against 


standards on the 
bustible materials 





Standard Fire Classification Report 


Covering the 1941 Business of All Stock Fire Insurance Companies in New York City and in 





1,161 establishments in Boston until their 
premises could be inspected by the Fire 
and Building Departments. These thirty- 
! 
six hotels, 682 restaurants and 443 tav- 
erns were not stopped trom serving 
meals but could not present any enter- 
ee BIN CHAD OIG 6 cin ce dlanee beens s 
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New York State Exclusive of the City 
New York City 




















Avge Premiums Losses Loss 
Rate. i Paid. Ratio % 
$0.43 $53,437 15.82 
24 20,195 18.35 
23 20,939 18.82 
oo 7,385,223 2,897,871 39. 
eT | 195 18 3 
43 1,966,909 2,763,492 55.64 
73 4,691,328 2,395,670 
.6N 614,725 264,248 
1.62 191,545 117,905 
1.14 s18,451 133,764 
1.28 107,974 18,936 45.32 
1.29 115,864 40,686 57.88 
97 Leet 060s 
26 ieOe estonia 
1.15 1,291,529 595,406 46.10 
51 31,160 11,562 37.10 
SS 209,726 102,315 48.78 
+1) 60,387 217,265 38.77 
16 512,866 71,418 13.92 
1.08 72,318 133,690 184.86 
52 727,320 281,278 38.67 
4 124,957 28,319 22.66 
ol 131,086 55,648 42.45 
34 2,133,342 941,222 44.12 
26 1,212,140 213,061 17.58 
$0.43 $26,262,458 $11,608,345 14.20 











New York State 
(Exclusive of New York City) 
Awge Premiums Losses Loss 
Rate. Written. Paid. Ratio Tee 
$0.62 $554,165 $15 27.52 
.32 310,618 148,562 i738 
2S 470,100 98,926 21.04 
-44 16,570,785 5,822,781 35.14 
96 1,582,263 1,134,171 71.68 
93 4,146,736 1,663,832 40.12 
1.05 3,176,780 1,156,894 36.42 
92 528,583 166,659 31.53 
1.65 174,278 107,282 61.56 
99 318,315 261,926 82.28 
77 78,025 13,091 16.78 
1.49 187,282 Tistte 38.32 
1.56 2,095 3 be 
632 121,136 744 11.34 
1.15 38,259 196,708 36.54 
90 331,215 94,088 28.41 

276,902 157,876 57.01 
1,514,468 635,548 41.96 
607,296 150,773 24.83 
112,015 36,582 32.66 








Bt 1,000,673 411,967 41.17 
30 128,575 29.72 
83 18,398 29.30 
21 1 7H8 804 48.08 
36 162,235 24.14 
$0.52 $35,450,519 $13,593,199 38.34 





a 
placing too much reliance on such treat- 
ments. 

Sprinklers Would Have Prevented 

Tragedy 

“A standard automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem would have prevented this tragedy, 
A few sprinkler heads, opened by the 
heat of the fire, would have stopped the 
blaze in its incipiency. In the fifty-year 
records of the National Fire Protection 
Association there is no case on record 
where any major loss of life by fire has 
occurred in a building equipped with 4 
standard automatic sprinkler system, 

“The fire department apparently did 
excellent work in this fire. It clearly 
shows, however, the fallacy of relying 
upon any fire department, no matter how 
efficient, to prevent loss of life by fire in 
a crowded building. Even though the 
fire department is on the scene immed- 
ately, they are largely powerless to res- 
cue the helpless victims trapped inside. 

“As a result of this fire there will 
doubtless be a wave of state and city 
legislation regulating night clubs. It jg 


indeed high time that these potential 
death traps are brought into line with 
the established fire safety requirements 


that have long been applied to theatres 
and other places of public assembly. The 
building exits code of the National Fire 
Protection Association, which dates back 
to 1913, is available as a guide for legis- 
lation which will require reasonable fire 


safeguards involving a minimum of in- 
convenience and expense to the opera: 
tors. No legislation, however, will be 
effective in preventing repetition of such 
tragedies unless it is competently en- 
forced without interference by political 


or commercial interests.’ 


PPF Changes 
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(Continued from sare 


for this purpose 
committee, in spite 


they are not effective 
it is obvious that the 
the full measure of cooperation evi- 
denced, have failed in their purpose. 
Undoubtedly there have been many vari- 


of 


ations in the P.P.F. form developed in 
the course of the last few vears. Most, 
if not all of these, have been canvassed 
and the committee have reached the 
conclusion that none of these is nec- 
essary or advisable beyond what has 
already been covered. Many of these 
variations, the committee believe, either 
constitute mere talking points or are 
intrinsically unsound. 

“As has been noted, these changes are 


effective for Ontario only, but the ma- 
chinery has been provided for commit- 
tees in other territories by two resolu- 
tions adopted by the executive commit- 
tee, which resolutions are as follows: 

“That the chairman be authorized, in 
any case it appears advisable, to appoint 
special rates and forms committees for 
other territories composed of company 
and agency representatives with full 
power to act for the association for 
those territories. 

“That the personal property 
be used in the Province of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (Western 
P.P.F. conference territory) be either 
the existing Western Conference form 
or the association form amended by 
endorsement to conform thereto, and 
that the drafting of the uniform en 
dorsement for this purpose be referred 
to the chairman of the conference.” 


form to 
Manitoba, 


FRANK Bis RENNER DIES 
Frank L. Renner, for thirty-seven 
years Louisiana state agent for the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, with head- 


quarters at New Orleans, died at the 
home of his sister in Natchez, Miss, 
November 27. He retired from active 
duty early in 1941. Mr. Renner served 
more than half a century in the insur 
ance business, starting as clerk in the 
local agency of Major L. Rawle at Nat- 
chez about fifty-four vears ago. After 


four years with Major Rawle he joined 
the Underwriters Inspection Bureau. He 
then became secretary of the Insurance 
Exchange at Memphis and in 1903 joined 


the .L. &L:.& G, 
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A NATION WITHOUT CIVILIANS! 


As America grasps the true 
meaning of total war the term 
“civilian,” as it was once under- 
stood, becomes increasingly 
empty. Virtually everyone in the 
nation plays some part in keep- 
ing America going—a vital factor 
in achieving victory. 

In this effort, loss to anyone is 
loss to all. Loss by fire is especi- 
ally serious since the resulting 
damage is in man-power, ma- 
chine-power, materials, or all 


three. We can afford to squander 


none of these war essentials. 

Thus America at war has an 
obligation to take every possible 
precaution against the outbreak 
of fire in any instance; further, 
to see that all property is ade- 
quately insured. These wise and 
necessary precautions will help 
importantly to keep America “in 
there punching” until the Axis 
is vanquished for all time. 

All of us should bear in mind 
the urgent obligation: 
Be EXTRA Careful about Fires. 


* THE HOME * 


* AUTOMOBILE 


* 


MARINE INSURANCE 















[Fire 
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IN A BLACKED-OUT WORLD 
MAY THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS BE RADIANT 


How symbolic of the Yuletide is the 


Christmas tree with its lustrous ornaments 


and sparkling lights—and how indicative 
it is, too, of the hope of the world, especially 
this year when Truth and Right themselves 


are fighting for their very existence. 


That the hope and light of this Christ- 


mas may glow warmly for you, too, is the 


sincere wish of 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 


The FULTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John St. 
New York 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Ins. Exchge. 
Chicago 
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Farm Fire Hazards 
Studied At Chicago 


AGRICULTURAL GROUPS MEET 





Speakers Stress Need for Protecting 
Buildings and Equipment During 
National Emergency 





The wartime urgency of protecting 
America’s farms and rural communities 
against destruction by fire keynoted the 
annual meetings of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil and the farm fire protection com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association, at a joint session at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Monday, No- 
vember 30. 

Farm and rural fires destroy from $90,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 worth of property 
annually, but in the critical war emer- 
gency these enormous dollar property 
values do not begin to measure ade- 
quately the loss. Farm buildings and 
farm equipment destroyed by fire now 
cannot be adequately replaced, probably 
for the duration. The thousands of peo- 
ple in rural communities who annually 
lose their lives or are disabled by fire 
are vitally needed now in farm work and 
in food production. 

Many Leaders Present 

Executives of farm organizations, farm 


publications, agricultural engineering, 
federal agricultural agencies, national fire 
prevention organizations, farm equip- 


ment manufacturing, insurance, state fire 
marshals and many others interested in 
maintaining and speeding America’s war- 
time food production met at Chicago. 

The following speakers were among 
those who gave addresses and reports: 
E. H. Bakken, Boy Scouts of America; 
A. E. Boniface, chairman, First Aid Ap- 
pliances Committee; Reuben Brigham, 
Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture; Harry P. Cooper, National As- 
sociation Mutual Insurance Companies; 
T. Alfred Fleming, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Henry Giese, Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Towa University; 
David P. Godwin, U. S. Forest Service. 

Also Col. Clarence Goldsmith, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; W. 
Fred Heisler, Firemen’s Training Pro- 
gram, University of Oklahoma; Stanley 
Kershaw, National Safety Council; T. A. 
H. Miller, chairman, Construction and 
Location of Farm Buildings Committee ; 
H. E. Roethe, chairman, Committee 
Handling & Storage Gasoline & Kero- 
sene; “Victor H. Tousley, chairman, 
Lightning Protection; Richard Thrush, 
American Red Cross; Anton J. Roma- 
sek, Rural Fire Protection Coordinator 
of Illinois; Dr. V. N. Valgren, Farm 
Credit Administration; Richard FE. Ver- 
nor, Western Actuarial Bureau; C. R. 
Wellborn, Underwriters’ Laboratories; 
B. R. Wallinder. 

Dr. David J. Price is chairman of the 
farm fire protection committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and Rush W. Carter chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council. Both Council and 
Committee are closely affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Statement of Committees 

A joint statement issued by the two 
committees said in part: 

“Continued annual destruction by fire 
of $100,000,000 of the nation’s farm and 
rural property represents an intolerable 
sobotaging of our war effort, now more 
serious than ever before, because of the 
impossibility of adequate replacement— 
probably for the duration. 

“Loss of some 3,500 lives annually by 
rural fire, augmented by several times 
that number of injuries, is a tragic and 
unnecessary depletion of critical rural 
manpower.” 

Brigham on Rural Fire Prevention 

Speaking on “Rural Fire Prevention 
in War Time,” Mr. Brigham said in 
part: 

“Recognizing the seriousness of the 
fire situation in rural areas and realizing 
that under wartime conditions the haz- 
ards from fire are greatly increased, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, on 


February 11 of this year, requested the 
extension Service to assume leadership 
in the emergency rural fire contro] Pro- 
gram. Today, under the leadership of 
State Extension Services and cooperat. 
ing agencies, there are over 100,000 
trained rural fire fighters organized ints 
‘0,000 fire-fighting companies on guard 
to protect rural America from destiye. 
tive fires. . 

“Rural fire-fighting companies have 
been organized throughout the nation 
All the members of these companies have 
rece'ved or are receiving organized train. 
ing in fire prevention and fire control 
That these fire-fighting companies know 
how to do the job is evidenced by ex- 
amples we have received in Washington 
from many states. In Oregon, for in- 
stance, in one month this past summer 
rural fire fighters brought over eighty 
fires under control. In Power County 
Idaho, 200 volunteer firemen turned out 
to fight twelve range fires in twelve days, 

Four Objectives 

“To develop the work, an emergency 
rural fire control program, adaptable to 
state use, has been outlined with the 
following four objectives: 

“1. To eliminate all fire hazards on 
the farm, in farm buildings, and in rural 
areas generally. 

“2. To educate all rural people in 
rural fire prevention for the protection 
cf life and property. 

“3. To prepare for use and maintain 
all fire-fighting facilities and equipment, 
both on a community and an individual 
farm basis. 

“4. To organize and develop rural 
fire-fighting units for each community, 

“Good progress has been made despite 
the heavy production load farm people 
are carrying, the shortage of farm labor 
in some sections, and the many other 
wartime activities rural people are active 
in. But I most certainly do not want 
to create any feeling of over-optimism 
‘n regard to the rural fire situation. 
Much remains to be done. Rural fires 
are, day by day, still destroying lives 
and property. And looking ahead to 
1943, I can see that all of us together 
are going to have a tough job on our 
hands in conducting a successful cam- 
paign. War has a disrupting effect up- 
on society. Constant change is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Problem Basically Educational 

“Essentially, success of the rural fire- 
control program hinges to a great de- 
gree upon developing attitudes of mind 
in the rural population that will keep 
everyone constantly on the alert. Around 
80% of fires on farms and in rural com- 
munities are the result of human care- 
lessness or failure to take simple pre- 
cautionary measures. Essentially, then, 
the problem of rural fire’ prevention and 
control is basically educational. 

“In looking ahead to 1943, we might 
well set some definite goals to be 
reached. If we can reduce the loss of 
life from rural fires by one-half in the 
coming year, we will have accomplished 
a great deal. Attainment of that goal 
would probably mean the saving of some 
1,700 lives. And if in addition to that 
we reduced the loss of property by one- 
half we would doubtless save for the na- 
tion $100,000,000 worth of buildings, 
equipment, food and other materials. To 
do it will require the determined effort 
of each of you and the organizations 
which you represent. Establishing def- 
nite goals has real phychological value 
in human action. Make the saving 0! 
1,700 lives and $100,000,000 worth of 
property our goal in the rural emer- 
gency fire control program in 1943.” 


INDIANAPOLIS FIRE DEPT. 
Indianapolis, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing war plant centers now faced with @ 
critical situation through the loss of 100 
firemen in the next ninety days, will be 
allocated auxiliary fire-fighting equip- 
ment by the Federal government, ac- 
cording to H. H. Fulmer, chief of the 
department. The equipment will be 
manned by 1,600 additional auxiliary 
firemen and will include sixty pumping 
units, 120 twenty-four-foot extension 

ladders and 72,000 feet of fire hose. 
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Blue Goose Deputies 
And Committee Named 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Winchester, Fell, Howard, Mehorter, 
Wiedenmann, Bross, Snyder Among 
Easterners Appointed 
Appointments of deputy most loyal 
srand ganders and committees of the 
Honorable Order Blue Goose for the en- 
suing year have been made by Most 
Loyal Grand Gander Howard A. Reyn- 
i; San Francisco, and announced by 


olds, I : 
Kenzel, Milwaukee, grand 


Richard A. 
wielder. 

Deputy most loyal grand ganders for 
Canada are Fred Midgley, Toronto, Ont., 
for Central District; O. D. Loudon, Cal- 
gary, Alta., for Province of Alberta; J. 
P. McBeath, Vancouver, B. C., for Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, and S. L. Ster- 
ling, Winnipeg, Man., Province ok itu. 
toba. 

Deputy most loyal grand ganders at- 


large are Charles V. Templeton, Jr., 
Great Falls, Mont. Western states; 
Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, Central 


states; Paul M. Fell, Philadelphia, East- 
ern states; J. F. Satterlee, Columbia, 
S. C., for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida; Charles Beale, Dallas, Tex., for 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Texas; Pierre A. 
Badeaux, Montreal, Quebec, for Canada. 

Deputies for United States 

Deputy most loyal grand ganders for 
the United States are W. A. Groce, Spo- 
kane, Wash., for Oregon and Washing- 
ton; Hugh Miller, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for Montana, Idaho and Utah; James 
H. Rea, San Francisco, for northern 
California; L. W. Price, Phoenix, Ariz., 
for southern California and Arizona; 
George B. Side, Denver, for Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico; H. A. Truslow, 
Honolulu, T. H., for Hawaiian Territory; 
Robert Hayward, Sioux Falls, S. D., for 
Minnesota and Dakotas; Howard Under- 
wood, Columbus, O., for Ohio; J. Ray 
Hull, Indianapolis, for Indiana; J. H. 
Bunten, Des Moines, for lowa; Raymond 
W. Smith, St. Louis, for eastern Mis- 
souri; D. J. Harrigan, Chicago, for IIli- 
nois; Irven E. Frey, Milwaukee, for 
Wisconsin; J. Y. Dickerson, Topeka, for 
Kansas; Asa K. Lane, Fremont, for 
Nebraska; Stuart Morgan, East Lansing, 
for Michigan; Orrin D. Cox, Kansas 
City, for western Missouri; S. R. How- 
ard, Newark, N. J., for New York City 
and New England; Herbert Fahlegren, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for West Virginia: 
Robert Martin, Baltimore, for Maryland 
and District of Columbia; Horace C. 
Wiedenmann, Philadelphia, for Pennsyl- 
vania; M. L. Fuller, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Virginia, North and South Carolina; 
Marion N. Watson, Atlanta, for Georgia 
and Tennessee; E. H. Mathewes, hr, 
Birmingham, for Alabama and Florida: 
Louis Vauthier, New Orleans, for Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana; R. Leland Meeks, 
-ouisville, for Kentucky and Arkansas; 
I F. Miazza, Dallas, for Texas and Okla- 
loma. 


_ Committee Members 
Committee appointments are as fol- 
ows: 

BH, ©: Wolfe, Milwaukee; Elbert E. 
Hensley of Los Angeles, and Jack K. 
Rose, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, juris- 
prudence; Bruce Parker, Seattle; Ralph 
W. Hukill of Norwood, O.; S. A. Me- 
horter, New York; Jules E. Simoneaux, 
New Orleans, and Jack M. Smith, Win- 
nipeg, Man., Canada, constitution and 
by-laws ; Francesco Saley, Portland, Ore. ; 
Charles Hendrickson, Omaha; E, Stuart 
Windsor, Baltimore; J. M. Morris, Jr., 
Atlanta, and Wilfred Schofield, Mon- 
treal, ritual, 

Walter J. Kulp, Denver; A. H. Post, 
Omaha; Fred L. Bross, Newark, N. J.; 
Clarence Ruse, Atlanta, and H. C. Bail- 
le, Toronto, memorial; William T. Ben- 
allack, Detroit; K. H. C. Dunbar, Los 
Mees Robert | Dunn, Philadelphia; 
R on M. Spradlin, Tampa, and H. A, 
‘enjamin, Calgary, emblem; M. R. Mc- 
Birmingham, chairman, with 


Security Group in Ohio 
Harold N. Coldwell has been named 
state agent for the Security Group in 
Ohio. He will make his headquarters 
with General Agent W. E. Jones at 
Columbus, succeeding William P. Jones, 
who is now a member of the 304th Ord- 
nance Regiment. 
In 1920 Mr. Coldwell entered the em- 
ploy of the New Hampshire Fire at the 


home office. Transferred to the Oh’o 
field as special agent for that company, 
he remained there until 1930. From 


1930 to 1933 he traveled the Ohio field 
for the American National of the Great 
\merican Group, after which he spent 
two years in the New York suburban 
field representing all companies of the 
Great American. Since July, 1935, he 
has been connected with the Central 
Manufacturers Mutual of Van Wert, O. 

Mr. Coldwell is a native of Manches- 
ter, N. H. He resides with his wife and 
two children in Columbus. 


North Aumaies Xmas Gifts 


To Employes in Service 
Santa Claus is carrying through the 
mails Christmas gifts from the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America Companies 
to employes now in the armed services of 
the nation—numbering, to date, 309. 
John A. Diemand, the North America’s 
president, announces that each of the 
309 employes in the service will receive 
a Christmas check as a “Victory gift.” 
To those who entered the service before 
the beginning of 1942 have gone checks 
for $50 each. Those employes who have 
entered the service since January 1, 
1942, will receive an additional sum, 
based on their income from the North 
\merica between January 1 and the date 
they left to join the armed forces. 
Regularly, junior officers of the North 
\merica companies have been sending 


packages to employes in the service. 
Furthermore, some North America de- 
partments this year will forego their 


usual Christmas festivities and, in place 
of them, will send Christmas packages 
to the service men. 


Floating Excess Policy 
Held Not “Other Insurance” 


\ floating policy for excess fire insur- 
ance to cover periods when the value of 
merchandise and fixtures insured ex- 
ceeded the specific coverage of other 
fire policies was not “other insurance” 
within the provisions of Texas standard 


policies containing clauses forbidding 
other concurrent insurance where the 
value of the property insured at the 


time of fire damaging it and the extent 
of the loss did not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the standard policies. 

The company issuing these policies 
was not advised of the later “blanket” 
or excess policy, which was so written 
as to take care of periods, if any, when 
the value of the merchandise and fix- 
tures exceeded the specific coverage ot 
the standard policies. Dubuque Fire & 
Marine v. Reynolds Co., Inc., 5th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 128 F. 2d 665, affirming 
the Federal District Court for Eastern 
Texas. 


Herbert R. Kirschner, San Francisco, 
for Western United States; C. M. Cart- 
wright, Chicago, Central West; L. R. 
Snyder, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; E. N. Eager, New York City, 
New York and New Jersey; J. G. Levey, 
Houston, Tex., Southwest; J. F. Satter- 
lee, Columbia, S. C., Southeast, and Nor- 
man F. Jardine, Toronto, Canada, pub- 
licity committee. 

The war activities committee is com- 
prised of E. J. Beauvais, grand keeper 
of the golden goose egg, chairman; P. 
M. Winchester, grand custodian of the 
the gosling; George E. Edmondson, grand 
guardian of the nest, and Howard A. 
Reynolds, most loyal grand gander, ex 
officio. The first name on all commit- 
tees listed is the chairman of each com- 
mittee. 














On the first anniversary of that infamous “stab in 


the back,” when Japan threw its “best Sunday punch” 
and rained destruction down updén Hawaii, let every 
American “Remember Pearl Harbor.” . . . And remem- 
ber, too, the Philippines, Bataan and the Midway and 
Coral Sea battles. 


In the words of the immortal Abraham Lincoln: 
“The brave men, living and dead, who struggled there, 
have consecrated them, far above our poor power to 
add or detract. It is for us the living, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 


shall not have died in vain... .” 


Each and every one of us can do his or her part. 
If we cannot fight, we can keep our men fighting and 


flying by buying War Bonds and Stamps. 


Remember Pearl Harbor! 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


[Sell War Damage Insurance and Buy War Bends] 








Personal Property 
Rate Cut in Canada 

RULE CHANGES ARE ALSO MADE 

Canadian itiad Cadi Associa- 


tion Hopes Contract Will Be More 
Saleable in Ontario 








Reduction in the minimum premium 
rates for personal property floater poli- 
cies by tariff companies in Canada is 
announced through the Canadian Inland 
Underwriters Association, according to 
a statement just issued over the signa- 
ture of Wilson McLean, manager of the 
association. 

Since the new rate rules and regula- 
tions of the C.I.U.A. went into effect 
October 1 there is reported to have been 
some opposition to certain items in the 
association program. <As a result, a 
series of meetings were held in Novem- 
ber, and the reduced P.P.F. premium 
rates are among a number of important 
changes in the whole C.I.U.A. set-up 
which Mr. McLean announces. His state- 
ment for publication, which traces all 
developments leading up to the current 
changes, says: 

Demand for Changes Appears 

its annual meeting in July, 1942, 
he association adopted the P.P.F. rules 
and forms effective dominion-widt Oc- 
tober 1, 1942. At or about the time these 
rules and forms became effective it be- 
came apparent that there was a demand 
for certain changes therein. The mat- 
ter was considered late in October by 
the standing committee on rates and 
forms and certain recommendations were 
made. Discussions also took place in 
November between an agency commit- 
tee and a committee of the executive 
with the object of obtaining cooperation 
in establishing P.P.F. rules and forms 
which would make the association con- 
tract saleable in Ontario. As a result, 
the executive committee at a meeting in 
November adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That the chairman appoint a special 
rates and forms committee for the prov- 
ince of Ontario composed of company 
and agency representatives with full 
power to act for the association for 
this territory. 

“Pursuant to that resolution the chair- 
man of the association appointed Messrs. 
Bethune, Haskins and Schauffler as 
member company representatives, and 
Messrs. Blight, Kirby and Mylrea as 
agency representatives. Insofar as the 
Toronto Insurance Conference was con- 
cerned, Mr. Blight had been appointed 
after consultation with S. McAdam, pres- 
ident of that body. Mr. Kirby, as presi- 
dent of the Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Agents Association, had been 
consulted and consented to act on the 
committee. Mr. Mylrea was appointed 
as representing the provincial general 
agents. Messrs. Tucker (chairman of 
the Canadian Inland Underwriters As- 
sociation) and Proctor (chairman of the 
Canadian Federation of Insurance 
Agents) are ex-officio members of the 
committee. 

Apply to Province of Ontario 

“This committee has held two meet 
ings and has very carefully considered 
all aspects of the problem and under 
the authority vested in it has made cer- 
tain changes in the rules and forms 
applying only to the Province of On- 
tario, which changes are effective De- 
cember E 1942. 

“Tt should be mentioned that there 
has been splendid cooperation and while 
many changes are not of such a charac 
ter as to be cons lered the soundest 
le z. all 
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e commities ave agreed that they 

are essential in existing circumstances.” 

ollowing are the minimum premium 
and rate changes in full 

P.P.F. Minimum Premium 

The absolute minimum premium in the 

case of a three-vear policy, whether full 

orm or. de luctible, shall he $25 No 

redits shall be alli ved to reduce this. 


P.P.F. Rates 
a | 


( The first two o e loadings men 
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tioned in rating rule 3(b) of the P.PR 
rules shall aa 
(1) in the case of Toronto, Hamil. 
ton, Windsor and Ottawa be 
subject to a discount of 35%. 
(2) in the case of the remaining 
portion of the province, be syb. 

ject to a discount of 45%, 

(b) In the case where the application 
of the discount would produce a frac- 
tion of a cent of one-half or less, this 
fraction shall be eliminated. Insu 

Changes in P.P.F. Form 

(a) Extension of inside cover on un- 
scheduled jewelry, watches and furs: 

In place of Clause 6 of the policy 
form dealing with the above, there may 





be substituted a clause providing $59 * An ins 
all risks in all situations covered on applied, < 
such unscheduled property, with cover an open | 
in the residence premises only for an to a com| 
amount not exceeding $2,000 or 20% of lac from 
item 3(b) of the policy or the amount, in force” 
if any, set forth in item 4(j) of the Dee. Declarati 
larations of the insured, whichever js be made, 
the greatest, and in addition providing sured. 1 
that such unscheduled property is in. | warehous 
sured while in the residence premises ix view 


on which 
the insur 
an impor 
its depar 
was requ 
ments to 
ticable af 
thereof, a 
er’s duty 
the insur 
who were 
sured’s Vv 
contained 

The pol 
sal on Ja 


with respect to fire and supplemental 
perils for an amount not exceeding item 
3(b) of the policy. 

(b) Extension of cover on moneys and 
Securities, CtC,.: 

(i) Clause 7 dealing with the above 
may be amended to cover accidental 
destruction, burglary, robbery, theft 
and larceny in such temporary resi- 
dences as a hotel or club, but it must 
be a residence. 

(ii) The extension of cover on 
money and securities covered by ap- 
proved Endorsement (2) may now 
be given for any amount within the | insured 1 
discretion of the underwriter and at Chetfield 
the rate provided. Therefore, PP.F. | Law Co. 
rule 2(m) is amended by striking out ; ; 
the words “of not exceeding $250 
additional.” 

(iii) Endorsement (2) may also be 
amended to cover an additional | dled by a 
amount of securities only at a rate | exclusive 
of one-half of that specified in P.P.F, | president 
rule 2(m). be — 

Cover on Boats alan’ 

-) Cover on boats, etce.: brokers, e 
(i) Clauses 8(a) and 8(b) of the § SOME of tl 
policy may be amended by increas- the oe 
ing the amount to $500. pee 
(ii) Clauses 8 and 13(a) may be be llega 
stricken out and there may be sub- a oe 
stituted therefor a clause providing On as 
that the policy insures any sailboat, | pany Fin 
the original cost of which when new, ieslichibe | 
including equipment, etc., did not ex- | qeq i it 
ceed $500, and further providing that the Unive: 
rowboats and canoes, including their | 5; that de 
equipment, are insured but only | policy. Th 
against the risks of fire, lightning charge the 
and burglary and then only while had applic 
such property is located on the | send a ¢& 


Business | 
Jefore 
insurance 





_~ 
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premises of the insured. August 6, 
(d) Cover on bicycles: | eral agent. 
By General Bulletin No. 52 a new tule | the letter. 

and endorsement were promulgated pro- Suit | 


viding off premises cover for bicycles in 
respect to the perils of fire (including 
those in the fire supplemental contract) 
and theft at an additional premium tor 
a three-year policy of $5 per bicycle. The 
new endorsement may be amended to 11 
clude the peril of collision at an addi- 
tional rate for a three-year policy o 


Thereupy 
president | 
the insure 
the broke 
enough me 
was all the 
the broker 
$5 per bicycle nigel 
$: bicycle. _ cocetonal § test or oth 

(e) Cover on business, professiona were viola 
and occupational property: ._.. | commenced 
_In place of clause 12 of the polity f versal in | 
form there may be substituted a claust § cover $10, 
providing $250 all risks cover while " F due it und 
all situations: also this $250 may be icy issued 
increased by endorsement or by. the Both par 
appropriate use of declaration 4(k) Pt Ement, Th 
viding cover, however, only in the te Pno dispute 
dence premises, the rate in these case) cited by + 
is the unscheduled property rate; also F stantially a 





the clause may provide that professional All comn 

and technical books shall not be deemed F date of th 

to be within the limitation. » August 5, 
Hopes for Support for Rules plaintiff by 


“It is sincerely to be hoped,” continues} then the pe 
Mr. McLean’s report, “that in the Prov Pall final an 
ince of Ontario these changes will b¢f tended to 
such as to command support for the af policy, and 
sociation P.P.F. rules and forms. ‘PF ance comp: 
sums sine 
The plair 
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Insured’s Right to Switch Brokers 
Upheld in Marine Insurance Case 


the policy was not canceled and _ still 


insurance brokerage corporation 
applied, as broker, to the Universal for 
an open ocean Cargo policy to be issued 
10 a company engaged in importing shel- 
from Oriental ports, and to remain 
in force until canceled by either party. 

Declarations under the policy were to 
be made from time to time by the in- 
sured. The coverage extended from 
warehouse to warehouse. 

In view of the uncertainty as to dates 
on which shipments would go forward 
the insured was not obliged to declare 
an import cargo at risk immediately on 
its departure from the warehouse, but 
was required to report all such ship- 
ments to the broker soon as prac- 
ticable after insured received knowledge 
thereof, and thereupon it was the brok- 
er’s duty to transmit such information to 
the insurance company’s general agents, 
who were specifically named in the in- 
sured’s warranty to make the report 
contained in the policy. 

The policy was issued by the Univer- 
sal on January 17, 1932, to the named 
insured therein (Mac- Lac, Kasabier, 
Chetfield Corporation, afterwards Mac- 
Law Co., Inc.). 

Business Divided Between Two Brokers 

Before this application the insured’s 
insurance requirements had been han- 
dled by a firm of brokers who were the 
exclusive brokers for the insured. The 
president of this brokerage corporation, 
which applied for this open ocean cargo 
policy, had been employed by those 
brokers, and when he left he requested 
some of the insurance business done for 
the insured and was authorized to ar- 
range for the policy in question. The 
other brokers continued to handle other 
business of the insured company 
theretofore. 

On August 5, 1941, the insured com- 
pany concluded that it would be more 
desirable to have all its > surance han- 
dled by its original brokers, and wrote 
the Universal that it appointed them, as 
of that date, brokers of record on the 
policy. The insured did not formally dis- 
charge the brokerage corporation which 
had applied for the policy, nor did it 
send a copy of the letter to it. On 
August 6, however, the Universal’s gen- 
eral agents notified it of the receipt of 
the letter. 


* An 


lac 


as 


as 


Suit for Commissions Started 

Thereupon the brokerage corporation's 
president called upon the president of 
the insured company and was told that 
the brokerage corporation had made 
enough money on the account and that 
was all there was to it. From then on 
the brokerage corporation had nothing 
to do with the insurance, made no pro- 
test, or otherwise indicated that its rights 
Were violated in any respect, until it 
commenced an action against the Uni- 
versal in March or April, 1942, to re- 
cover $10,000 commission, alleged to be 
due it under the open ocean cargo pol- 


sity issued by the company. 


Both parties moved for summary judg- 
ment. The moving affidavits revealed 
The facts were re- 
cited by the court in its opinion sub- 
stantially as above. 

All commissions accrued prior to the 
date of the notice to the Universal of 
August. 5, 1941, had been paid to the 
plaintiff brokerage corporation. Since 
then the original brokers had submitted 
all final and provisional notices, had at- 
tended to all other matters under the 
policy, and had been paid by the insur- 
ance company all commissions on pre- 


ey 'Mums since accruing, 


The plaintiff contended that because 


contained the clause in which the in- 
sured was warranted to report all im- 
port shipments under the policy to the 
plaintiff corporation for transmission to 
the insurance company’s general agents 
as soon as practicable after they had 
knowledge thereof there was obvious 
recognition by the defendant that the 
plaintiff was still the broker. 

The defendant answered that the 
insured at all times had the right to 
change brokers, that it exercised that 
right, that the clause in question was 
no more than a notice by the insured 
to the defendant that the latter was au- 
thorized to deal with the plaintiff as the 
insured’s agent, and that if the policy 
had been canceled and another imme- 
diately issued in which new brokers were 
named, the plaintiff's contention would 
still be lack of good faith. 


Good Faith Held Not to Enter 
Discussion 

The Federal District Court for South- 
ern New York, Beidler & Bockmyer Co., 
Inc., v. Universal Insurance Co., 46 F. 
Supp. 806, held that the question of 
good faith did not enter into the dis- 
cussion, and that the only question in- 
volved was whether the insured had the 
right to change brokers and if it did 
whether the insurance company was 
bound to acquiesce. . 

“Concededly,” the court said, “plaintiff 
was the agent of assured and not of 
defendant. The defendant must deal with 
the broker selected by the assured, and 
the latter might change its broker when- 
ever it wished, for such reasons as ap- 
peared sufficient to it, or for no reason 
at all. Whether or not that change is 
made in good faith by assured is of no 
consequence to the defendant. Clinchy 
v. Grandview Dairy Co., 283 N. Y., 39-43, 
27 N. E. 2d 425; Allen v. German-Amer- 


ican Insurance Co., 125 N. Y., 6-15, 25 
N. FE. 309; Mord v. Hartford A. & I. 
Co., 245 N. Y., 279-283, 157 N. E. 138: 


Eagle, Star & British Dominions v. Tad- 
lock, D. C., 22 F. Supp. 545, 548 af- 
firmed 104 F. 2d 131; Degnan v. Gen- 
eral Accident F. & L. Assurance Corp., 
161 App. Div. 439, 146 N. Y. S. 360, af- 
firmed 221 N. Y. 484, 116 N. E. 346. 

“Plaintiff attempts to distinguish the 
Clinchy and Degnan cases by the state- 
ment that there the insurance placed was 
canceled, that in the Clinchy case no pol- 
icy was written, and thereafter, in both 
cases, new policies were issued, whereas 
here the original policy is extant, I can- 
not see that this changes the rule of the 
right of the assured to discharge its 
broker. 

Commissions Not Earned 

“Here plaintiff had notice of its dis- 
charge which was confirmed in the sub- 
sequent interview with assured’s presi- 
dent. Commissions were not earned 
merely by the issuance of the policy. 
Commissions would only be earned after 
the cargo was at risk and only then after 
notice by plaintiff to defendant. To earn 
a commission some act of the broker 
subsequent to the writing of the policy 
was requisite and none was here 
earned by plaintiff after his discharge. 

“Plaintiff's further contention that the 
defendant is to blame for substituting 
another broker is contrary to the un- 
disputed fact that the change was made 
by assured without any action on the 
part of defendant.” 

Summary judgment was granted to the 
defendant with and _ plaintiff's 


SO 


costs, 


cross-motion was denied. 


Marine Coverage on 
Great Lakes Extended 


GRAIN CARRIERS ARE EXCEPTED 


Insurance Syndicate to Cover to End of 
Year All Ships Designated 
by the WSA 


For the purpose of aiding the move- 
ment of coal, iron ore and certain other 
cargoes, with the exception of grain, in 
post-season operations on the Great 
Lakes, the War Shipping Administration 
has concluded an agreement with the 
Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate 
whereby the latter will insure vessels 
named by the WSA to continue in op- 
eration until the close of 1942. It is 
reported that the syndicate, in associa- 
tion with the Atlantic Mutual, Commer- 
cial Union and St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
which are not members of this particular 
syndicate, have agreed to cover vessels 
of any ownership designated by the 
WSA for insurance. The Great Lakes 
Underwriting Syndicate hull and dis- 
bursements form of policy is used, 
amended by indorsement to take care 
of this situation. 

Vessels designated to the syndicate by 
the WSA will be insured. Upon advices 
from the WSA that they have picked 
certain vessels for post-season naviga- 
tion, the syndicate in communication 
with the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion will ascertain whether the vessels 
are generally approved for post-season 
navigation and, if not, what vessels 
would be approved, it was said. 

In Force During December 

The agreement reached by the under- 
writers went into effect for sailings after 
midnight, November 30 (C. S. T.) and 
shall cover sailings up to midnight De- 
cember 31. The “ost-season sailing rate 
is based on a daily pro rata of an aver- 
age annual navigating rate of 44% on 
hull and 14%— on disbursements. The 
charge made on hull will be 2c% per day 
and on disbursements “%c% per day. 
Fractions of days will be charged at the 
full daily rate. 

This rate applies to vessels carrying 
all commodities except grain. 

On grain the post-season rates will be 
as follows on sailings (not below Mon- 
treal): sailings not later than December 
5, 34%; sailings not later than December 
9, 14%%; not later than December 12, 
14%; not later than December 16, 2%; 
not later than December 20, 234%. 

Premiums for all insurances bound un- 
der designation of the WSA will be pay- 
able immediately after the vessel has ar- 
rived in final Winter lay-up port. Policy 
conditions are as agreed by the Govern- 
ment. Lake Time Clauses—Full Form— 
$500. D./A. Valuation: Bulk Freighters, 
$85 per gross ton; Self Unloaders, $105 
per gross ton and tankers values to be 
agreed based on present insurance or 
amounts approved by U. S. Salvage As- 
sociation. Insurance in excess of values 
stated to be allowed where presently 
carried but on basis of 25% Disburse- 
ment Warranty. 


Maine Asks Tax Expert 
To Recover “Lost Revenue” 


State Insurance Commissioner Alfred 
W. Perkins of Maine last week told the 
legislative budget committee that Maine 
“has been losivg considerable revenue 
because the Insurance Department has 
never had a taxation “expert which it 
could employ for the ‘collection of taxes 
under retaliatory laws.” He requested 
an administration appropriation increase 
of $3,000 for each of the next two years. 
He said he intended to employ a “taxa- 
tion expert” who would work on a part- 
time basis in such a capacity and also 
be a departmental examiner. 

Saving that he would have the new 
official study for two weeks Massachu- 
setts taxation system, Mr. Perkins took 
occasion to comment that “Massachusetts 
has the best taxation department in the 
entire country—it is far ahead of any 
other state.” 
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Can Write War Risk on 


Canadian Grain in Storage 

Finance Minister Ilsley of Canada has 
announced from Ottawa that provision 
has been made for war risk insurance of 
grain in commercial storage. The pre- 
rium will be collected by means oféa 
levy on stocks in store in certain ele- 
vators on November 30, and upon the 
movement of grain through terminal ele- 
vators thereafter, Mr. Ilsley states. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
has been given the responsibility for 
collection of the levy of $1.50 per 1,000 
bushels of wheat, and _ proportionate 
amounts (unannounced) on other grains. 





James H. Foster President 


Of Smoke & Cinder Club 
James H. Foster of the Royal-Liver- 
nool Groups was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Smoke & Cinder Club of 
Western Pennsylvania at the meeting 
on November 23. He succeeds Robert 
J. Crossman of the Atlas Group. The 
newly elected vice-president is G. War- 
ren Feller of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Group. Thomas W. Moody of 
the Loyalty Group is secretary and Ed- 
vard A. Logue of the Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania is treasurer. 
Members of the Smoke & Cinder Club 
entertained their wives and friends at a 
dinner dance on Monday, November 3, 
in Hotel Keystone. 


At the annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Pacific Coast Hail Confer- 
ence all the officers were re-elected. 
They are president, C. D. Lasher, resi- 
dent secretary Home, San _ Francisco; 
vice-president, G. V. Lundmark of Great 
Falls, Mont. and secretary-treasurer, C. 
F. Lande, Spokane, Wash. 


LICENSES SUSPENDED 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York has suspended the 
licenses of Herbert M. Weiss, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, City, for a period of two months 
ending January 24, 1943. Mr. Weiss was 
licensed as a broker under Section 119 
of the Insurance Law and as an agent 
of two life insurance companies under 
Section 113 of the Insurance Law. 
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Pink Sees Interstate Rating as 


Challenge to Insurance Supervision 
Urges Solution Be Reached in Next Thirty Days by Commit- 


tees; Four Reports Submitted to Commissioners For 


Study; Also Hobbs Memorandum 


The interstate rating problem in the 
fire and casualty lines loomed up this 
week as one of the biggest confronting 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in their mid-year delib- 
erations at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink, New York, who was chairman 
of the special committee surveying this 
subject, declared at the closing session 
Wednesday that state supervision of in- 
surance faced its most important chal- 
lenge in interstate rating. He indicated 
that present rating practices violate the 
spirit if not the letter of certain state 
that “this situation must be 


laws and 


met. 

Superintendent Pink’s views on the 
urgency of solving the interstate rating 
situation had the hearty support of his 
fellow committeemen. One of them, 
James M. McCormack of Tennessee, ot- 
fered a motion in their closed session 
Tuesday, which was adopted, giving an- 
other thirty days’ time for the fire and 
casualty committees and the Commis- 
sioners’ committee as well to continue 
their active study of the problem. At 
the end of that time there will be a com- 
bined meeting for full discussion and to 
see if a definite program cannot be 
evolved which will be workable and meet 
with general approval. 

Committees Worked Faithfully 


Four separate reports and a long mem- 
orandum by Clarence W. Hobbs, the 
Commissioners’ special representative on 
the National Council’s staff, were filed 
with Superintendent Pink’s committee 
before the convention opened. Chairmen 
of the respective sub-committees high- 
spotted their reports last Saturday morn- 
ing in conference with the special com- 
mittee. It didn’t take long to see that 
the fire insurance committee, headed by 
Chase M. Smith, counsel, National Re- 
tailers Mutual, and the casualty com- 
mittee, chairmanned by Rollin M. Clark, 
vice-president-secretary, could not get 
together on one plan workable for both 
fire and casualty interstate risks. Su- 
perintendent Pink admitted as much 
Monday morning when an open hearing 
was held. Said he: “We have about 
decided that it would not be practical 
for a common solution to be reached 
in these two lines.” Mr. Smith’s report 
is reviewed in the fire insurance section 
of this issue. 

Among the Commissioners on the com- 
mittee there was general agreement on 
one point—and that was that the com- 
pany and producer committees had 
worked faithfully in their efforts to solve 
the interstate rating problem; that un- 
doubtedly differences of opinion had al- 
been reconciled and that as the 
y developed more would be. The 
tock and mutual casualty committeemen 
couldn’t seem to reach a common ground 
in this connection. The report Rollin 
Clark submitted following Mr. Smith 
represented the majority viewpoint; that 
turned in by H. W. Yount, vice-presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual, and H. J. Gins- 
burgh, assistant vice-president, American 
Mutual Liability, was the minority. Both 
sed as the basis of their reports the 
memorandum prepared by Clarence W. 
Hobbs. But they arrived at different 


ready 


studv 





conclusions in their use of Mr. Hobbs’ 
material. 


Background Facts 


As presented in the Hobbs memoran- 
dum here is the core of the problem: 
“Under stress of competition a condi- 
tion has risen, both in interstate and 
intrastate risks, wherein competitive 
ratemaking is effected by cutting the 
rate in a state where rate regulation 
does not exist or on lines of insurance 
where rate regulation is not practiced. 
The result is a practical evasion of rate 
regulatory laws and an inequitable ap- 
portionment of tax revenues. Either 
constitutes an adequate reason why the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners should be interested. It is as- 
sumed that the National Association is 
prepared to listen to a candid discussion 
of the situation, even if this involves 
some commentary on existing rate reg- 
ulatory laws. 

“It is probable that a remedy of the 
situation may involve not merely a mod- 
ification of underwriting practices, but 
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Three Brokerage Houses 
Merge in New York City 
INVOLVES WILL, BOURS, COLE 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., Handling 


the Business as of January 1, 1943; 
Newcomers Elected V.-P.’s 





Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., Bours 
& Co. and John O. Cole, Inc., all of New 
York City, announce the merger of their 
insurance brokerage organizations, ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1943. Messrs. 
Bours and Cole have already been elect- 
ed vice-presidents and directors of Stew 
art, Hencken & Will, Inc., and all busi- 
ness will be conducted after January 1 
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FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.. 


ND many a substantial insurance account has 
grown out of a small Personal Accident policy! 
General Accident’s facilities in Accident and Health 
lines are unexcelled—and so are the complete 
Casualty, Fire and Marine facilities available to all 
agents and brokers representing the 
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ees 
in the name of Stewart, Hencken » 
Will, Inc. “vee 

President of the corporation is Geore 
W. Will, who was elected to this oft 
following the death last July of Frei 
D. P. Stewart. Other officers inciuy 
William B. Connett, vice-president: AL 
bert C. Hencken, vice-president, and Al. 
bert F. Howard, vice-president who is on 
leave of absence as a lieutenant in - 
United States Naval Reserve. P 

President Will is today one of the few 
insurance brokers in New York who A 
an unbroken active record of fifty-five 
years in the insurance business, He is 4 
director and past president of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of Ney 
York, Ine, and was for many years 4 
member of the New York Board of Fite 
Underwriters. His first insurance con- 
nection was in 1887 with the old Green- 
wich Insurance Co., entering the insur- 


WILLIAM A. 


BOURS 


ance brokerage business in 1904, In 
1922 the partnership of Stewart & 
Hencken, which was formed in 1901, 
joined with Mr. Will to form the present 
corporation, 

Princeton is well represented among 
the officers of this organization, Willian 
B. Connett, vice-president, being of the 
class of 1914; Albert I’. Howard, alsi 
vice-president, being a football star there 
in his college days, and William A. 
Bours, newly elected vice-president, be- 
ing of Princeton’s class of 1904. Mr. 
Connett, who joined the organization in 
March, 1925, was a newspaper. reporter 
with the Newark, N. J., News before en- 
tering insurance. During the last World 
War he was two years in the U.S. 
Navy as an ensign. He is a CLU. 

Wn. A. Bours 35 Years in Insurance 

William A. Bours is observing his 
thirty-fitth anniversary in the brokerag 
field this year. His first insurance post 
in 1907 was with Carpinter & Baker, 
marine underwriters, after a few years 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Xmas Party of C. & S. Club 
Of New York Set for Dec. 16 
The annual Christmas party of the 


Casualty & Surety Club of New York 
will be held as usual this year in the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Wednesday eve § 
wartime | 


Held in 


ning, December 16. 
war bonds 


atmosphere and with U. S. 
and stamps as door prizes, it will be the 
thirty-fourth affair of its kind. Ray 
mond N. Caverly, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Casualty, is chairman of the enter 
tainment committee and J. A. Gert 
hardt, advertising manager, National 
Surety Corp., is in charge of arrange 
ments as secretary of the club, A. L 
Carr, vice-president of that company, 
as club president will officiate but 
keeping with an old custom there will 
be no speech-making. 

The club has requested that reserva 
tions for the party should be in the 


hands of Mr. Gernhardt by December V0. 
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Advertising Conference Holds One-Day Session in New Y ork 


McDonald Speaks on “Shape of Things to Come”; Hammer, 


With a program devoted exclusively 
to casualty and surety subjects, educa- 
1 War Damage Corporation, the 
Insurance Advertising Conference held 
a one-day meeting at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel yesterday, with the following speak- 


tion, an¢ 


 Gewert McDonald, chairman of the 
board and president of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., “The Shape of Things to 
Come,” the featured luncheon speaker ; 
Wesley T. Hammer, superintendent, ac- 
cident and health department, New York 
branch, Metropolitan and Commercial 
Casualty Cos. “Bringing Accident and 
Health Insurance into Focus”; E. : 
Sawyer, attorney, National Bureau_ ot 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, “Cas- 
ualty Insurance in a Changing World”; 
afternoon session, Alexander Foster, Jr., 
“What the People Want”; Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, dean, American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters, “The 
CPCU and You,” all morning speakers. 

Conference Reassembles 

Following the luncheon, at which Mr. 
McDonald appeared, the conference re- 
assembled to hear Milton W. Mays, di- 
rector, Business Development Office, 
speak on “War Damage Insurance, It’s 
Past, Present and Future.” 

Charles E. Freeman, superintendent, 
Business Promotion Department, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, president of the 
conference, was in the chair. Following 
each talk, the meeting was opened for 
a discussion period, with the speakers 
answering questions pertinent to their 
respective subjects. 


Stewart McDonald 
“Things to Come” 


As his subject denotes, Mr. McDonald 
spoke from the long-range viewpoint of 
world affairs, peacetime problems and 
the necessity for insurance to keep pace 
with industrial changes. 

“We are primarily interested in the 
future as it affects the insurance busi- 
ness,” he said. “But that is the same 
as saying we are interested in the future 
as it affects all business. Insurance nev- 
er prospers or fails independently of 
other business. In fact, our business is 
so closely geared to the general business 
picture that insurance sales furnish a 
pretty accurate index of the state of 
general health of the business and in- 
dustry of our country.” 

Mr. McDonald drew an analogy be- 
tween insurance and “Ole Man River,” 
which “just keeps rolling along,” and 
said: 

: Permanent and Indestructible 
_ “The institution of insurance itself is 
Just as permanent and as indestructible 
as the Mississippi River. So long as 
we have uncertainties which can be 
guarded against, so long as a wheel turns 
or a house is built or people are born 
or die, just so long will we have insur- 
ance. We just can’t do without it. 

‘In trying to look ahead, we can’t tell 
where insurance will fit into the picture 
of the future until we have had a good 
look at the picture itself. Withour 
stepping over into the prophet, or guess- 
er, territory, I will try to outline what 
appear to me to be some of the most 
obvious landmarks of the road ahead. 1 
wont need to point out to specialists 
such as you where the opportunities lie 
lor creating wider markets for our in- 
surance. You will see them for your- 
selves,” ; 

Mr. McDonald said that the general 
trend of events in the business in war- 


me has been pretty well established 


Sawyer, Foster, Loman and Mays on Program 


and he asked his audience to endeavor 
to project their imaginations into the 
period which will follow the end of the 
war. At the outset, he said, “we are 
all agreed that we must base whatever 
planning we do for this future on the 
basic assumption that the United Na- 
tions will win the war so decisively, and 
with such complete and unqualified vic- 
tory, that control of the post-war world 
will be absolutely in our hands. 
Will Face Transition 

“When peace comes we will face a 
transition period during which our coun- 
try must make the radical adjustment 
from a war economy to a peace economy. 
This abrupt necessity will subject this 
nation to what, in my opinion, will be 
the most intense economic and _ political 
strain in our entire history.” 

Today, he said, there are at least 
forty commissions, committees, founda- 
tions and other bureaus engaged in some 
sort of attempt to plan a_ post-war 
program, but it is impossible to make 
any fixed and rigid plans “on the theory 
that we can see clearly enough into the 
future to know definitely what is com- 
ing.” 

While there is one school of thought 
which is already predicting the greatest 
business* boom in history immediately 
following the end of hostilities and the 
spending of stored up monies will pro- 
vide a burst of prosperity of a sort, Mr. 
McDonald said that in his opinion it will 
not provide a solid foundation for last- 
ing business prosperity. There is gen- 
eral agreement, he said, that as a rough 
assumption there will be between 30,000,- 
000 and 40,000,000 people thrown out of 
jobs in war industries and demobilized 
from the armed services soon after the 
war ends. 


Will Be Absorbed 


He said there is reason to believe that 
a good proportion of those will be ab- 
sorbed back into the nation’s economy 
within a comparatively short time but 
there may be a net total of 10,000,000 
without jobs who must be fitted back 
into normal life in the shortest possible 
time; they must have jobs and there 
can be no repetition of the breadlines, 
doles and other makeshifts “which are 
an insult to the collective intelligence of 
a country which offers them.” The pri- 
vate enterprise system, if it is to sur- 
vive, he continued, must shoulder a ma- 
jjor part of the responsibility of main- 
taining permanently after the war such 
continuous full employment as will keep 
the national income to somewhere near 
its wartime level of $100,000,000,000. 

On the question of Government and 
business, Mr. McDonald said: 

“There has been a great deal written 
and spoken about the extent to which 
partial Government control of our pri- 
vate business and industry must be con- 
tinued after the war in order to assure 
an orderly transition to a peacetime 
economy. No one doubts that there must 
be some continuance of such controls, 
for a limited time. At the start, our 
business and industry most certainly will 
not be able to carry the burden alone. 
But neither can our Government carry 
it alone, even if we are content to sit 
by and let the Government do it. 

“We are now fighting a war to prevent 
just that kind of Government from com- 
ing over here to tell business and indi- 
viduals what to do. The day will never 
come when the American people will let 
any government run the whole show. 
What is needed, and what I believe we 
can achieve, is a perfection of our pres- 
ent American system of free enterprise 





STEWART McDONALD 


where there will be full and harmonious 
cooperation between the Government 
and private business, in which each will 
have its proper role. 

Can Beat Problems 

“With this harmonious cooperation, I 
believe that our American system of 
private capital and free enterprise based 
on reward for initiative and industry 
can tackle all our post-war problems and 
beat them, bringing us to a peak to 
prosperity never before attained in any 
country.” 

Mr. McDonald spoke of the large- 
scale Washington program of public 
works projects calling for expenditure 
of some $10,000,000,000 a year for five 
years after the war ends, which he said 
would do much to provide a cushion to 
ease the jar of the post-war readjust- 
ment period. He also spoke of plans to 
redesign some of the large cities to adapt 
them to modern conditions and said he 
is informed that New York City alone 
already has made plans for more than 
$600,000,000 for public works after the 
war. 

He predicted that the development of 
aviation after the war may be so spec- 
tacular “as to amaze us,” and that “the 
whole aviation situation is so full of 
possibilities that it may change the in- 
surance business as radically as did the 
development of the automobile and the 
modern machine age. We must be pre- 
pared to meet it. 

New Products Will Flow 

“Of paramount importance in estab- 
lishing some solid foundation for our 
permanent prosperity after the war will 
be the many new products, unknown to- 
day which will begin to flow out of our 
factories when they can turn their fa- 
cilities away from war work. There is 
where a big market for insurance will lie. 
The oniv limit to what our industrial 
facilities, greatly expanded as they are 
today, can turn out for consumers will 
be the ability of the people to pay for 
them. 

“Practically every large industry has 
today a research staff working on new 
products to be manufactured in peace- 
time. 

“Among other things, the development 
of plastics, new metal alloys, cheaper 
aluminum and other light metals have 
thrown open big new fields for industrial 
pioneering.” 

Turning to the challenge to the insur- 


ance business in the post-war world, and 
the role of the advertising men in the 
industry’s progress, Mr. McDonald said: 

“The challenge to us in the insurance 
business is obvious. We must anticipate 
the demands of the future. We must 
use our imagination to visualize the sort 
of protection that will be needed in the 
world of tomorrow and have the courage 
and foresight to devise new coverages. 
It is up to us to provide the insurance 
protection without which no new indus- 
try can be started. 

“Our history shows that insurance has 
always been flexible and alive and quick 
to adapt itself to the twists and turns 
in our national life. In the horse and 
buggy age we had horse and buggy in- 
surance, and it filled the bill. When the 
automobile and industrial age arrived 
we met the insurance requirements. As 
the new era comes, let us be prepared 
to go forward to meet it. 

“Every change in our way of life 
needs interpreting to the public. Today 
that interpreting job is being done for 
business and industry by advertising. In 
the field of insurance, you have done a 
particularly satisfactory job. When we 
read the figures showing the growth of 
all forms of insurance over the last 
quarter-century, you can have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that your work has 
played an important part in selling the 
principles of insurance protection to the 
American people. Your job is not fin- 
ished, nor will it ever be finished.” 


E. W. Sawyer 
“Changing World” 


Speaking of the tendency to broaden 
the social security program to include 
disability and hospitalization benefits, 
as exemplified in H. R. 7534, Mr. Sawyer 
said that the new concept of social ob- 
ligation would affect casualty insurance 
but that it does not necessarily mean 
there would be no further need for 
health and accident, liability or work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

“If intelligently handled,” he said, “cas- 
ualty insurance might well profit from 
such a broadening of our social security 
program. It will mean that we will have 
to revise our methods of selling insur- 
ance. It might mean that there will be 
new markets for insurance against for- 
tuities of which we have never thought 
in terms of insurance. Any social se- 
curity measure spotlights the need for 
security and increases interest in ob- 
taining it.” 

Mr. Sawyer said he was not an advo- 
cate of change, believing the business 
must anticipate that the most far-reach- 
ing results of the world revolution will 
be a critical examination of the means 
by which man’s obligation to man is ef- 
fected. 

Fire Companies’ Indictments 

Indicative of the present “changing 
world,” Mr. Sawyer pointed out the in- 
dictment of the fire insurance compan- 
ies, Saying: 

“It would be extremely naive of cas- 
ualty insurance not to anticipate that 
the pending prosecution of the fire in- 
surance companies may result in the up- 
set of the decision in Paul vs} Virginia, 
and that we shall find insurance sub- 
ject to that degree of Federal control 
which Congress sees fit to establish. If 
membership of an insurance company in 
a bureau or other organization for the 
purpose of making rates on the com- 
bined experience of all is held to be a 
violation of the Federal anti-trust law, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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C. O. Pauley in the Spotlight 
As “A. & H. Man of the Year” 


Leaders in This Field Give Dinner in His Honor; Heads Insur- 
ance Economics Society; Unselfish Worker for the Business; 
Carroll Toastmaster; Gordon on Arrangements 


Pauley, North- 
ern Life of Chicago, was in the spotlight 
“the A. & H. Man 
given in Hotel 


( () secretary, Great 


Monday 


evening as 
of the Year” at a dinner 
New Yorker, New York, which was 
tended by leaders of the A. & H. fie!d. 


to Mr. Pauley in 


al- 


This recognition came 


appreciation of the splendid — service 
which he has given to the A. & H. 
business for nearly thirty years. He is 


president of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America, which held an ex- 
ecutive session on Tuesday in New York; 
chairman of the war policy committee of 
he Health & Accident Underwriters 


Conference, and of a special committee 


t 


on tax matters which has taken him fre- 
quently to Washington to confer with 
Treasury Department officials. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Pauley was the creator of the 
civilian war injury policy, placed on the 
market last August by more than fifty 
companies. 

Many were present to pay tribute to 
Mr. Pauley’s unselfish services to the 
business and no speech was more im- 
pressive than that of W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance, an old- 
friend, said that Pauley had 
he knack of sizing up a situation and 
then giving advice and counsel in meet- 


time who 


ing it at a time when such advice was 
most helpful. “His outstanding result 
this year,” said Mr. Grant, “was in 


convincing Treasury Department officials 
hat one A. & H. company should not 
ve taxed as two. This was the position 
the A. & H. people and Mr. 


his committee successfully 


taken by 

Pauley and 

put it across 

Carroll in Good Form 

vice-president, Mutual 
Accident of Omaha, 
was toastmaster and was in unusually 
vod form in this role. He hit the high- 
Mr. Pauley’s career from his 
ol days in Benton, la., to college 
Cornell College. Mt. Vernon, la., 
and then business after receiving 
is A.B. degree in 1901. His first A. & 
H. company post was with the old States 
\ecident of Chicago which was _ rein- 
1912 by American Bankers In- 
urance Co. He then became secretary- 
\ of Central Business Men’s As- 


Carroll, 
Jenefit Health & 


Sam C 


t ; 


into 


treasurer 


ciation of Chicago. Also with that 

mpany was H. G. Royer and he and 

Pauley decided to form the Great North- 

ern Life merging with it the Central 

Business Men’s. Mr. Royer is today 

president of Great Northern and Mr. 

Pauley is secretary, a post he has held 

nee February, 1922. They have worked 

well together 

A. & H. Top-Notchers Pay Tribute 

t was a Star-studded galaxy of execu 
ntroduced by Toastmas 

( arr ‘ pa ré t\¢ { oe the ouest 

! sé among them were Sen 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, board chair 

an, Federal Life of Chicago; W. G. 

urtis, president, National Casualty, and 
der twenty-five years ago of Insur 
Economics Society, and John J 

Kit president of Hooper-Holmes Bu 
Tre Much of the credit for ar 

the affair goes to Harold R 

executive secretar Health & 

ent Underwriters Conference, whose 


happy thought it was to extend personal 
invitations to members of the insurance 
press. Of their number C. M. Cart- 
right, editor, National Underwriter, spoke 
in the role of an Evanston, IIL, neigh- 
bor of Mr. Pauley’s. 

who spoke were Edward L. 

Insurance Superintendent of 
Missouri, who was) present with lis 
denuty, Frank J. Loren, and Frank 
J. Viehmann, Indiana Commissioner. Mr. 
Scheufler’s’ comments were along these 
lines: “If yeu have any problems we 
would rather have you discuss them with 
us across the conference table than 
among yourselves. We believe in facing 
problems and settling them without de- 
lay. 

W. T. Grant got special recognition 
from Mr. Carroll in his introduction. (1) 
It was his birthday and (2) he came 
from Kansas. It developed that quite a 
few of those present were born in that 
state and Mr. Grant appropriately re- 
minded the diners that General Eisen- 
hower, chief of the North African invad- 
ing forces, was also a Kansan, that his 
brother is now president of the largest 
bank in Kansas City. 

Three top-ranking officers of A. & H. 
and life associations also spoke includ- 
ine Willard E. Hein, State Mutual Life, 
who heads the International Claim As- 
sociation; W. F. White, Royal, Eagle, 
Globe Indemnity companies, who is gov 
erning chairman of Bureau of Personal 
A. & H. Underwriters; W. G. Alpaugh. 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Pauley is a past president of both 
the International Claim and the H. & A 
Conference. 

E. H. Henning. who was elected to the 
1 sankers Life over 
hand. So 


Oihers 
Scheutler, 


presidency of Illinois 
also. on 


a year ago, was 
was Ralph N. Brann, secretary-treasurer 
of the Personal Accident Bureau. That 


organization held an executive session 
of its governing, underwriting and man- 


ual committees on Tuesday. 
Pauley Receives Wrist Watch 

It was a happy oceasion for Mr. Pauley 
as the affair reached its climax with 
the presentation of a wrist watch by 
Mr. Carroll on behalf of those present. 
He said in response that while he had 
never sought the spotlight as the “man 
of the year in A. & H. insurance’—an 
expression coined by Mr. Carroll—he 
was greatly appreciative of the tributes 
paid to him. Then he swung into a 
discussion of a subject close to his heart 

the Insurance Economies Society of 
America—and of its plans to conduct a 
nation-wide educational campaign against 
compulsory health insurance. 

He declared that the A. & H. business 
was facing a serious crisis, that vigilance 
was demanded or else private enterprise 


will suffer. 

The speaker thought that the A. & H. 
business should make the most of the 
words “social security” for their own 


purposes. They should have adopted it 
before the Government, he declared. “I 
wonder whether security is the impor 
tant thing in the minds of the people 
or whether it is the desire for security.” 
In this connection he cited the com 
placency of the people over the Eliot 
bill introduced recently in) Congress 


Pennsylvania Commissioner Says Prac- 
tice of Some Surety Companies Is 
in Violation of Law 


Insurance Commissioner Ralph H. Al- 
exander of Pennsylvania has issued a 
letter to all surety companies operating 
in the the at- 
tention of the Department has been di- 


state, in which he says 
reeted to the practice of certain surety 
companies completing beer and liquor 
bonds except for the name of the prin- 
cipal and placing them in the hands of 
brokers, authorizing the broker to com- 
plete the bond and the transaction in be- 
half of the company by delivering the 
bond and collecting the prentum. This 
practice, he said, makes the broker the 
agent of the company. 

Outside of the act of delivering a bond 
or policy previously and properly exe- 
cuted and collecting a premium for the 
company, the letter the broker 
cannot act as an agent of or represent 
an insurance company unless he be li- 
censed as its agent. The practice to 
which he calls attention, Mr. Alexander 
says, is in violation of the state laws, 
and he says in conclusion: 

“This matter having been called to 
vour attention, it will be understood that 
if any future transaction of this char- 
acter take place without securing proper 
licenses such actions will be deliberate 
violations of the insurance law and the 
Department will treat them as such.” 


states, 


Los Angeles A. & H. Club 
Elects Howell President 


The Accident & Health Managers Club 
of Los Angeles, at its recent annual 
meeting elected new officers, heard a re- 
ber 17 elected new officers, heard a re- 
port on the organization of a producers’ 
the 


accident 


facts as to 


bill on 


association and some 
effect of the 


and health insurance. 


new tax 
are as fol- 
Howell, 


vice - president, 


Officers for the new vear 
lows: President, George F. 
Maryland 
Charles A. Olsen of Cass & Johansing: 
directors, Otto Kloppenburg, Hartford 
\ccident; A. Di Anderson. Occidental 
Life; and Ray Anderson, Preferred Ac- 
cident. 

Kelly Kelso, chairman of the organi- 
zation committee of the new producers 
association, reported progress. At a 


Casualty; 


meeting Dee. officers will be chosen 
and the association will start function- 
ing. 

W. FE. Lebby spoke on effects of the 
new tax bill on A) & H. insurance. 


which called for 6% tax to be paid by 
the employer and the same amount by 
the emplove. “But in no place in that 
bill do you find the word ‘tax.’ The 
Government wisely talks about benefits 
to be derived instead,” he stressed. 


S. S. Low-Downs 


Mr. Pauley then gave a few low- 
downs about Social Security Board mon- 
evs. There has been 688 million dollars 
paid in for survivors’ and old age insur- 
ance and only 64 million of that total 
paid out in benefits. All but 10 million 
dollars of this money has been invested 
in’ Government bonds. He predicted 
that the next generation will be taxed 
to pay for Social Security benefits now 
being enjoyed. Thus, the situation is 
fraught with greater danger than ever 
before in that if an expanded S, S. pro- 
gram of Federal health insurance is put 
through it may be just a matter of time 
before the Government will step into 
other lines of private insurance. 

In closing, Mr. Pauley said that In- 
surance Economics Society will be an 
active, virile but compact organization, 
in bringing to the fore the role of pri 
vate A. & H. insurance and that the 
entire insurance industry should extend 


cooperation to if in its fight. 
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Commissioners to Confer With National 

Council on Revising Formula a 

Contingency Loading 

At a meeting of the workmen’s _— 
pensation committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners on Monday it was 
nounced that a committee would be a 
pointed to confer with the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance on 
the subject of revising the formula fos 
the contingency loading. 

It will be recalled that in 1934 at the 
St. Petersburg convention of the Com- 
iss‘oners it was stated that it Was 
practically impossible to keep down 4 
an exactitude; in) other words, dois 
was likely to be either a profit or a lose 
and there was nothing in the rates t¢ 
cover contingency ; and there Was noth- 
ing in them for either profit or contin. 
eeney margin. 

It was suggested that contingency mar. 
vin be inserted. It was stated that in 
the design over a period of years com. 
pensation rates should not produce either 
a profit or a loss. 

The method adopted was to make 4 
running account beginning with the cal. 
endar year 1933 of the actual losses and 
the portion of the compensation pre- 
mium calculated to take care of losses 
That is, premium less expense, setting 
one against the other. : 

If there were no balance there would 
be a contingency loading of two and 
one-half points if there were a debit 
shown. If actual losses exceeded the 
amounts set up to cover losses in the 
rates, that contingency loading might 
he increased as high as five points, If 
credit was shown it could be reduced 
to zero. 


an- 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS GO UP 
Employment Rise in N. Y. State Causes 
20% Increase First Half of 1942; 
Defense Areas Most Affected 
The current increase in employment is 
causing a considerable rise in number of 
industrial accidents according to a state- 
ment by Industrial Commissioner Frieda 
S. Miller. A preliminary tabulation cov- 
the first half of 1942 shows that 
51,122 compensated accident cases were 
closed in the first six months of this 
vear. This total is nearly 10,000 higher 
than that for the first half of 1941 ond 
represents an increase of more than 20%, 
The relative rise in number of. acci- 
dents was greater upstate than in New 
York City. The tabulation of the closed 
cases compiled under the direction of 
Dr. FE. B. Patton, director division of 
statistics and information in the De- 
partment of Labor, shows that the 51,122 
cases included 18,870 closed in upstate 
districts and 32,252 closed in the New 
York City District. Compared with the 
first half of 1941 the upstate total was 


erine 


26% higher while that for the metro- 
politan area was. slightly under 20% 
higher. 

The industrial accident increase was 


particularly noticeable in areas with de- 
fense work, especially in the metals man- 
ufacturing centers. In the Buffalo area, 
which has large steel mills and airplane 
factories, compensated accidents rose 
36% in the first half of 1942 compared 
with the 1941 period. 

This half year’s cases included 368 
compensated deaths and 50,754 compen- 
sated non-fatal injuries. The number o! 
cases in the two large groups of nom 
fatal injuries, namely temporary and per 
manent partial disabilities, has gone Uf 
considerably. 


Jenks’ Son Killed in Action 

Maurice L. Jenks, vice-president ©! 
American Surety in charge of its met- 
ropolitan New. York office, is receiving 
syinpathy in the death of his son, Liew 
tenant (j.g.) Henry P. Jenks, U. S. ™» 
who was killed in action. He had beet 
continuously on active duty since grad 
uation from. officers’ training class 0 


U.S. S. Prairie State. In civilian lite 
Lieut. Jenks was a member of Fenton, 
Kelsey Co. He was a graduate of Ham 
ton College. 
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Insurance stands beside the man 


behind the man behind the gun 


‘oe of thousands of workers in 
America’s war plants and their families are 
protected under tna group life, accident and 


sickness and hospitalization policies. @ Thousands 





of workers who are building the bases and cantonments where our armed 
forces will be stationed are guarded from accident and sickness by #tna’s 
staff of safety engineers, supplemented in many cases by special corps of 
doctors and nurses. By intelligent cooperation in keeping down accident- 
frequency, /Etna’s conservation engineers are reducing labor turnover 
and lost time to a minimum, thereby saving man-power for greater war- 
power. ( In addition, millions of workers, home- 


owners and users of the streets and highways are 





being enlisted in the campaign to conserve man- 





power, and strategic materials. Pointing out how 
carelessness on the home front, in effect sabotages the war effort, tna’s 
many educational aids aré helping to prevent accidents with their terrific 
drain on America’s production capacity. (@ State defense councils and 
other public agencies are depending more and more upon the assistance 
of #Etna’s staff of technicians for the production of educational motion 
pictures and other forms of educational material. State and local police 


authorities, state war-transportation conservation committees and local 





defense councils are using this material extensively 
to supplement personal instruction in accident 
prevention, fire fighting, first aid, nutrition, black- 


out preparations and other defense measures. 








Insurance 1s Helping to Speed Victory 





AFFILIATED AINA LIFE companies 


The tna Life Insurance Company ¢ The #tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company ¢ The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Ad Conference 


(Continued from Page 31) 


insur- 
states, 


and it can be a violation only if 
ance is commerce between the 
all insurance rates will immediately be 
thrown into a chaotic condition whether 


or not Congress enacts legislation to 
control insurance. Few, if any, compan- 
ies are large enough to make sound 
rates on their own experience. There 


will be no combined experience for guid- 
ance of companies and we shall be back 
to the days of competitive rates which 
often proved so disastrous for the com- 
panies and the public.” 

More important than speculation upon 
the probable changes is consideration of 
ways and means by which casualty in- 
surance can put its house in order to 
anticipate, meet and turn to its advan- 
tage, Mr. Sawver said, and he presented 
five definite views, of which the follow- 
summary. 

Building Good Will 

1. The business should make greater 
effort to build good will. In the past 
five years there has been an increasing 
tendency among casualty executives to 
consider first the needs of the public, 
not to offer what it mants to sell but 
to ascertain what protection the public 
needs and provide it. This trend should 
be maintained and encouraged but car- 
ried further. If the public had been 
taught how liability rates are made the 
business would no longer dread the men- 
tion of insurance in a liability suit (in 
some states, mention of insurance causes 
a mistrial); jurors would know that 
every unwarranted or excessive verdict 
increases the cost of insurance to every 
individual. Nothing would build 
will faster and on a more lasting basis 
than complete frankness. 

2. The business should set up ma- 
chinery now for participation in foreign 
insurance fields after the war. Fire in- 
surance probably must carry the ball but 
casualty insurance should not wait for 
it to take the initiative. If American 
insurance is to seize the opportunity 
peace will bring, all branches of the 
business must bestir themselves. The 
volume of work to be done is staggering 
and, in Mr. Sawyer’s opinion, the time 
is short. 

More Flexible Attitude 

3. The business should cultivate a 
more flexible attitude toward new cas- 
ualty covers and modification of old cov- 
ers. The powers of a company are cir- 
cumscribed bv statutory definitions but 
all statutory definitions and _ classifica- 
tions ‘follow the practices of the com- 
panies and never precede them. “If,” 
said Mr. Sawyer, “we can forego the 
statutory limitations upon our freedom 
of action and upon our habits of thought 
and think in terms of fortuities rather 
than in terms of existing casualty covers, 
we may find many fortuities against 
which casualty insurance is needed.” 

4. A method of collaboration between 
companies in advertising and selling cas- 


Ing is a 


good 


ualty insurance should be adopted. Re- 
cent reduction in automobile liability 
rates offers the best opportunity for 


selling liability insurance to those who 
never had it before is offered. If peo- 
ple are made insurance-conscious they 
continue to insure. The cumulative ef- 
fect of advertising by all companies fol- 
lowing a sound basic strategy, such as 
was evidenced in the case of the New 
York safety responsibility law, is helpful 
to companies and public. 

5. The business should cultivate a 
more flexible attitude toward change in 
basic theories of responsibilitv. Current 
conditions are likely to produce a wave 
of improvement in principles of respon- 


sibilities which are now obsolete or of 
doubtful value. 
Alexander Foster, Jr. 
“What People Want” 
“The surety business can be proud 
indeed of its contribution to the war 
effort,” Mr. Foster said. “During the 


last two years we have witnessed a rapid 
transition from a peacetime to a war- 
time economy. We have seen producers 
of civilian goods stop that production, 
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we have witnessed their undertaking of 
production for wartime needs and, great- 
est of all, we have witnessed the suc- 
cessful results of their production efforts. 

“Corporate suretyship has played an 
unpublicized but nonetheless dramatic 
and important role in that transition. 
\ll over this country the expanse of 
our land is dotted with manufacturing 
plants, airfields, cantonments and muni- 
tions stores. Many of these structures 
represent construction undertakings sur- 
passing in size anvthing heretofore un- 
dertaken in the history of our country. 
Some of these, unfortunately, are sad 
monuments to the failure of the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee system of construction. 
The majority, however, represent shining 
examples of the ingenuity and fortitude 
available to this country under a system 
of free enterprise. A great number of 
these projects represents an undertaking 
by a contractor more extensive than he 
had ever accepted before, every one of 
them represents thousands—yes, millions 

of dollars of labor and material credit. 

Old Rules No Longer Apply 

“Those rules which have, in the past, 
been considered as normal credit rules 
and tests no longer have application. 
Prior experience and prior accomplish- 
ment assumed a new meaning as a factor 
in determining the capacity to fulfill 
huge war contracts. In every instance 
where suretyship was called upon to 
function, that function was performed— 
and performed with maximum dispatch. 
Contractors in many instances with 
doubtful credit ability procured through 
the nistrumentality of corporate surety- 
ship that stability and force necessary 
to carry them through. Suppliers of 
materials were able to furnish the nec- 
essary materials and equipment with dis- 
patch because they found in corporate 
suretyship the credit guarantee neces- 
sary to a free and prompt flow of ma- 
terials and supplies.” 

Mr. Foster then listed some other 
ways in which corporate suretyship is 
serving the war effort. 

Many untried manufacturers obtained 
their war contracts only because they 
were able to procure bonds and with the 
credit position suretyship afforded them, 
were thereafter enabled to arrange nec- 
essary financing and credits. 

The guarantee of corporate suretyship 
enabled many contractors to. obtain cash 
advances so necessary to keep their 
plants in operation during the period 
preceding production. 

The increased use of surety bonds will, 
to a considerable extent, provide the 
necessary credit guarantees and prevent 
bottlenecks in the production of war 
equipment; the War Department re- 
quires payment bonds generally in con- 
nection with War Department contracts. 


BOUNDS ON BONDING CLAIMS 
Maryland Casualty Attorney Talks to 
Insurance Committee, New York 
Junior Board of Trade 
Wade G. Rounds, manager and attor- 
ney, New York bonding claim division, 
Maryland Casualty, delivered an address 
on surety claims before the meeting of 
the insurance committee of the Junior 
Soard of Trade of the City of New York 

at the Hotel Bedford, November 25. 

After describing a number of actual 
claims which had come to his attention, 
he summed up as follows: 

“Fidelity bond protects both employer 
and fellow employes by preventing, in 
many instances in large defalcations, the 
financial failure of firms and the result- 
ing loss of employment by fellow-em 
ploves. 

“In many defalcations it is found that 
employes are very reluctant to notify 
their employer of actual knowledge or 
suspicion of dishonesty on the part of 
their superiors or fellow employes. This 
human tendency sometimes results in 
peculations reaching large proportions. 

“Despite fidelity bond drives, there are 
still annual losses through dishonesty of 
employes which are only covered in a 
relatively small percentage of cases by a 
fidelity bond. In many cases where fi- 
delity bonds are written, the loss ex- 
ceeds the penalty thereof.” 


Interest Rating a Challenge 
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some modification of the rate regulatory 
practices as well. Indeed, it has been 
somewhat strongly urged within the ad- 
visory committee that no mere under- 
writing rule can meet the situation un- 
less coupled with regulatory provisions 
and machinery adequate for its enforce- 
ment. 

“It may be taken for granted that the 
problem arises out of competitive exig- 
encies. There are two types of com- 
petition: one essentially predatory and 
lawless, the other intelligent and ob- 
serving limitations dictated by sound 
reason and sound policy. The evils of 
the first kind have produced a_ trend 
away from the principle of the anti- 
compact laws, and towards rate regula- 
tion. A competition that impairs com- 
pany solvency or makes unscrupulous use 
of insurance contracts is obviously bad 
for the policyholder as for the business 
generally. So, too, of a competition that 
tends to increase the cost of doing busi- 
ness, such as bidding for agents by in- 
creased commissions. But a competition 
that produces better and fairer policy 
contracts, that gives a protection better 
suited to the policyholder’s need, that 
actually reduces cost and gives the pol- 
icvholder the advantage of it, that gives 
superior service in safety engineering, 
claim adjustment and the like, is sound 
competition in any man’s language and 
ought to be encouraged.” 


Uniformity in All States Required 


It was Mr. Hobbs’ opinion that a so- 
lution of the interstate rating problem 
must involve, in one way or another, 
some means of bringing down the rate 
on the larger risk close enough to what 
it actually costs the carrier or close 
enough to the irreducible minimum cost, 
to leave no great margin that can be 
reduced further. He said: “This can 
be effected directly by a system of grad- 
ed loadings; it can be effected through 
the retrospective rating plan. It will be 
necessary in either case to extend the 
method adopted to all the ordinary cas- 
ualty lines, and for the solution of the 
interstate problem, to apply it with a fair 
degree of uniformity in all states. 

“Different remedies have been suggest- 
ed, but do not appear to have the same 
promise, 

“(a)s Interstate application of the experience 
rating plan has been advocated. This has been 
tried, and given up mainly because, while some 
risks benefit thereby, in others the results pro- 
duced are indefensible. Where a risk is under 
a single proprietorship and management and has 
similar operations, conditions and character of 
employe in all states, there is an a’priori prob- 


ability of a similar loss experience, and a con 
sequent justification of using an interstate ex- 
perience differential. When there is merely 


single proprietorship, but difference in manag:- 
ment, difference in operations, in conditions, in 
type of employe, the a’priori probability dis 
appears, and the results are such as to give in 
centive for breaking up risks into nominally 
separate units to he separately insured, Isolat- 
ing a bad portion and insuring it separately 
makes for a selection against the carrier. This 
has been considered, but is not recommended. 


“(b) <A different method of loading for ex- 
penses, namely by isolating locatable expense 
items and charging for them on an actual cost 


hasis has been suggested but not worked out in 
any detail. It is not therefore in condition to 
consider at this time.” 


Supervisory Problem 


The Hobbs’ memorandum stated that 
if the solution lies in the use of retro- 
spective rating, “there should be gen- 
eral acceptance of a reasonably uniform 
plan and a general acceptance of the 
principle that the plan may be applied 
interstate.” 

It was then brought out that “if the 
solution of the problem requires consid- 
eration of other lines than workmen’s 
compensation, it is necessary to broaden 
the plan somewhat. The question of 
uniformity and of interstate application 
remains the same. 


“Tt will be recalled that the War De- 
partment has adopted a comprehensive 
rating plan on a retrospective model for 
dealing with risks involving cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts. That plan would 
probably require considerable modifica- 
tion to adapt it to general use. It has 
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apparently been effective in stopping ac. 
tive competition by the simple means of 
effectively eliminating the margin where. 
in competitive bidding is possible: bt 
it may be questioned whether its De- 
culiar method of dealing with agents and 
brokers can be generally applied to big 
risks, 

“A very important part, and generally 
speaking the major part, of the problem 
is in workmen’s compensation, but this 
is not true of all risks, some of which 
have extremely important casualty lines 
other than workmen’s compensation, 
such risks require a comprehensive plan 
to eliminate the competitive issue.” 


Effect of Gradation of Expense 


Mr. Hobbs thought that possibly some 
part of the problem could be solved py 
merely recognizing the principle of grad. 
ed commissions and graded expense load- 
ings. He then said that the Commis. 
sioners’ association had heretofore gone 
on record in favor of extension of the 
principle of rate regulation, adding: “[ 
is possible that the competitive situation 
is the true reason why there has been 
hesitation in a number of states in ap- 
proaching the problem. The present sit- 
uation wherein some states are. anti- 
compact, some generally unregulated, 
some regulated only as to single lines, 
some more generally regulated, and 
wherein a great diversity of opinion ex- 
ists as to regulatory methods and prin- 
ciples 1s unfortunate in more than one 
way and doubly unfortunate with regard 
to risks operating in more than one 
state. It is respectfully suggested that 
uniformity in this field is peculiarly 
needed.” 


Majority Report of Casualty Committee 


Joining with Clairman Rollin M 
Clark in submitting the majority report 
of the casualty company committee were 
James M. Haines, United States man- 
ager, London Guarantee, and Sanford 
B. Perkins, secretary of the Travelers. 
They maintained that the solution of the 
large multiple state risk problem must 
involve in one wavy or another some 
means of bringing down the rate in all 
states to actual cost plus a reasonable 
profit for the carrier so that there will 
be no margin for further reductions in 
the so-called open or non-regulated 
states or any necessity for such further 
reduction. Thev suggested: “This can 
be effected directly by a svstem of grad- 
ed loadings or it can be effected through 
retrospective rating plans which  inher- 
ently involve a system of graded load- 
ings. It will be necessary in either case 
to extend the method adopted to all of 
the ordinary casualty lines and for the 
solution of the multiple state problem, 
to apply it with a fair degree of uni 
formity in all states.” 

It was therefore recommended that 
both prospective (guaranteed cost) and 
retrospective rating plans for workmen's 
compensation insurance should be 
worked out for multiple state application 
on a basis which will embrace a fait 
and adequate system of graded commis 
sions and other expense loadings. At 
the same time it was urged that further 
studies should be made in the present | 
method of experience rating “with a 
view to making any improvements found q 
feasible for the purpose of accurately | 
reflecting the experience of individual 
risks in the determination of pure loss 
costs.” : 


Would Modify Existing Laws 


If it should develop that the interstate 
rating problem cannot be solved by gi 
ing recognition to the principle of grad- 
ed commissions and graded expense 
loadings within the framework of exist 
ing regulatory statutes, the majority te 
port held that the situation possibly 
could be met by modifying existing laws 
so as to impose proper standards com 
prehending an adequate and reasona le 
pure premium (automatic under retro 
spective rating), a reasonable maximum > 
expense loading and an adequate minh 
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mum expense loading that may be 
sarged, leaving the range between the 
Care nd the olw free for gradation and 
Oe ante a rate made within these 
fits as no violation of the anti-dis 
crimination principle. ‘ 

“The effectiveness of any rating plan 
or plans is contingent upon all or sub 
stantially all ot the eligible business be- 
ing written on such plan or plans. The 
logical method of obtaining such uni- 
formity would be to establish a single 
nation-wide rate-naking bureau having 
jurisdiction 1m all states, but too many 
difficulties lie in the way to make the 
creation of such a bureau feasible at 
this time. Before a nation-wide rating 
bureau could be successfully organized 
and operated, it would be necessary to 
bring about much greater uniformity 
than now exists in the rate regulatory 
requirements of the various states. 

The Tax Problem 

As to the tax problem, the majority 
report gave recornition to the justifiable 
complaint that some states are not re- 
ceiving proper premium tax revenues on 
multiple state risks. The report said 
on this question: “When the insur- 
ance carrier on such a risk adheres to 
manual rates in regulated states and dis- 
counts manual rates in non-regulated 
states in an endeavor to produce an 
over-all premium commensurate to the 
hazard involved, it 1S obvious that the 
non-regulated states do not receive their 
proportionate share of premium taxes. 
The primary goal under the proposed 
rating plans is to produce an over-all 
rate which would leave little or not mar 
ein for tampering with rates in any 
state, whether regulated or non-regulat- 
ed.” 

Minority Report 

The minority renort, submitted by 
Messrs. Yount and Ginsburgh, held that 
retrospective rating as such is not the 
answer to anything. They maintained 
that to be effective retrospective rating 
must rest upon a foundation of accurate 
standard rates. Furthermore, it should 
be evident, thev said, that before uni 
versal retrospective rating can be ap- 
plied some procedure and machinery 
must be established to determine for all 
risks of all carriers the proper standard 
rates, in terms of which all the values 
and factors of a retrospective rating 
plan are expressed. In other words, re 
trospective rating does not exist in a 
vacuum; it must be tied to some point 
of reference, and that point, the standard 
premium, must be based on a standard 
rate determined with reasonable accu- 
racy. 

Speaking of gradation of expense load- 
ing by size of risk—a recommendation 
of the majority members of the com- 
mittee—it was opposed on the grounds 
that the whole question of the expense 
loading has not been given. sufficient 
study, and has not been given sufficient 
analysis from a practical and_ realistic 
viewpoint. 

Minority Report Conclusion 

In conclusion the minority report 
urged that any adequate solution of the 
problem of interstate rating must be 
based upon the establishment of ade 
quate and reasonable pure premiums for 
all lines of casualty insurance in all 
states, combined with the establishment 
of adequate administrative procedure to 
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Insure that carriers adhere to their 
adopted rates. 

_“Perhans the suggestion of Mr. Hobbs 
lor establishing uniform pure premiums 
with minimum and maximum = expense 
loadings under which each carrier or 
group of carriers would adopt. their 
standard anplicable to a classification 
of risks, offers the most hope of imme 
diate solution within present regulatory 
requirements, provided adequate admin 
trative procedure can be adopted.” 

Hobbs Takes the Stand 

, Called upon by Mr. Pink to interpret 
Ns findings, Clarence W. Hobbs did not 
quite as with the minority report’s 
adaptation of his ideas on uniform pure 
Premiums. He pointed out that the com 
hetitive ue is more serious than Mr 
Yount had pictured. Said Mr. Hobbs 
He desires to preserve a rigid tvpe of 
rate-making to a degree with each type 
Of Carrier having its own expense load- 
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ing and filing it so that ever thereafter 
each would be rigidly adhered to with 
no flexibility.” Mr. Hobbs indicated 
that his plan in this connection differed 
from the minority’s plan in that it does 
not favor one type of carrier as against 
the other. 

Ralph Howe Reports For Producers 

Ralph W. Howe of Richmond, Va., 
chairman of the “majority” producers’ 
committee, then spoke in explanation of 
its report on the subject. He said: 
“While we are apparently almost in the 
middle ground between the minority and 
majority report of the company commit- 
tee, we are not antagonistic to their 
principles.” The producers’ aim, he ex- 
plained, was the thinking and approaches 
that have been made to this problem and 
then to recommend broad principles 
which may be later converted into ac- 
tuarial plans for actual use. Conclu- 
sions of Mr. Howe’s committee were as 
follows : 

“Several plans as follows 
available to the buying public: 
Three Recommendations 

“(1) A guaranteed cost plan which 
would be the standard premium (man- 
ual rates subject to experience rating), 
with a modification of the expense fac- 
tors in the rate according to the size 
of the risk. 

“The plan adopted in New York State, 
effective July 1, 1941, became operative 
only after thorough studies of its com- 
ponent parts, and it is such a plan that 
we here recommend. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the effectiveness of the plan 
would be increased by an increase in 
the loss expectancy factor in the experi- 
ence rating plan. 

“(2) We would subscribe to a retro- 
spective rating plan that would provide 
for no penalty to the buyer above man- 
ual rates, included in that plan to be 
a gradation of expenses both as to com- 
pany and producer, but with the pro- 
ducer’s portion not to be carried below 
the scale as now provided for in the 
present New York State plan. We would 
call this plan something like ‘Penalty- 
free Retrospective Rating.’ 

“(3) We would subscribe to having 
another retrospective rating plan avail- 
able, this one with a penalty for bad 
experience, and with the expense factors 
similar to those included in item No. 2. 


should be 


are willing to go along on ths latter 
item because we know there are some risks 
which mizht not be insurable under either of 
the two other plans mentioned above, but fun- 
damentally, we object to retrospective rating 
plans with a penalty. 

“Underlying all three of these recommenda 
trons would he an over all experience rating 
applicable to every State wherein the Plan may 
be authorized. The resultant over-all credit ot 
debit to be applied to the actual earned pre 
mium in each state. In this wise the premimms 
would be easily alloted to the respective states, 
and prover taxation paid thereon.” 


Serving with Mr. Howe were George 
\W. Carter of Detroit, Julian Lucas of 
New York, David A. North of New 
Haven. A minority report was turned 
in by Courtlandt Otis of New York and 
John O'Neil of Boston. 


& . . 

Securities Research 
(Continued from Page 14) 
dealers were either open to question or 
where wide divergence existed between 
more 


quotations submitted by two or 


brokers. These securities have been ear- 


marked this vear for special attention 


and in. soliciting quotations on these 


items extra efforts have been made. A 


ereater number of quotations have been 
requested on them; a greater number of 
dealers have been asked to submit quo- 
tations. When these quotations are in 
our hands they will be subjected to care- 
ful comparison and examination and a 
price will be established in the light of 
the quotations themselves and our own 
judgment as to appropriate values 

amortization of securities 
Moody’s that the vield 
December 1, 1941, has been completed, 
but is in itself inconclusive except for 
those bonds which fail to qualify by the 
of that As soon as 


Discussing 


say test as of 


application test. 


Nat’] Commander of 
American Legion Dined 


ROANE WARING N. Y. VISITOR 


Luncheon Host C. W. Fairchild; Frank- 
lin D’Olier and Frank Christensen 
Among Speakers 


C. W. Fairchild, general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, was the host at a Bankers Club 
luncheon on Tuesday to Roane Waring 
of Memphis, National Commander of the 
American Legion. Mr. Waring, on a 
New York visit this week, welcomed this 
opportunity to get better acquainted with 
the stock casualty-surety people. Through 
its National Conservation Bureau the 
association has given close cooperation 
to the Legion in its street and highway 
safety activities. 

Legionnaire members of the Associa- 
tion staff attended the luncheon, the list 
being topped by Ray Murphy, assistant 
general manager, who is a past National 
Commander of the Legion. Distinguished 
guests included Franklin D’Olier, presi- 
dent of the Prudential, who was the first 


elected National Commander of the 
American Legion. 
Luncheon talks were made by Mr. 


D’Olier, Commander Waring and Frank 
A. Christensen, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
who served with the 26th Division, A. E. 
F. in World War 1, 

National Commander Waring, promi- 
nent lawyer in Memphis, is president 
and general counsel of the Memphis 
Street Railway System. 


ROUILLARD REPORT 

At Commissioners’ convention this 
week Commissioner Rouillard of New 
Hampshire, chairman of casualty and 
surety committee, presented a_ report 
on the automobile assigned risk plan, 
stating that changes which have been 
made in it are largely of a procedural 
nature. 








Pepper Bill Passes 

The Pepper bill, S. 2412, which has 
been studied by both houses of Con- 
gress for many months, and which pro- 
vides compensation for injuries due to 
war risk hazards by workers at outlying 
bases, has passed both the House and 
Senate and is now on President Roose- 
velt’s desk for signature. 





December 1, 1942 prices are available 
Moody’s must calculate as of December 
Ist the yields from U. S. Government 
bonds of various maturities and reapply 
the “yield test” on the December 1, 1942 
basis to approximately 6,000 securities. 
(There has been no significant reduction 
in the number of securities to which De- 
cember 1, 1942 yields must be applied by 
reason of failure to qualify under yields 
as of December 1, 1941.) 

Discussing the special revenue and as- 
sessment Robert W. Watt of 
Moody's Investors Service said that ap- 
proximately 200 companies 
were solicited for information with 
spect to bonds they own. Mr. Watt said 
it is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 1,300 different revenue bonds 
owned by insurance companies and it 
will be recognized that in itself the ex- 
amination of this group presented a task 
of first magnitude. However, that task 
was complicated by a number of circum- 
stances. First, it must be remembered 
that revenue bonds are a relatively new 
The bulk 
of revenue bonds currently outstanding 
the past ten 


bonds 


insurance 


Fe- 


kind of municipal financing. 


have been issued within 


vears. There is, consequently, scanty in- 


formation with respect to these enter- 
prises and virtually no uniformity with 
respect to whatever information is avail- 


able. 


A. R. Lawrence Dead 


Compensation Rating Bureau Chief in 
N. J. in Post Since 1921; 
Highly Respected 
A. R. Lawrence, special deputy com- 
missioner of banking and insurance of 
New Jersey and chairman of the Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau 
of New Jersey since March, 1921, died 
at his residence in Montclair, December 
1. He had been in poor health for some 
time but his passing came as a shock 
to many friends. A native of Yonkers, 
graduate of Steven’s Institute in 1911, 
being in the same class as William D. 
O’Gorman, vice-president, O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc., Newark agency, Mr. Law- 
rence first served the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty. He was one of the original group 
of factory safety engineers operating ex- 
tensively along New England and 
throughout New York and New Jersey. 

Later he joined the Globe Indemnity. 

In July, 1914, he became assistant chief 
inspector of the New York Compensa- 
tion Rating Board and joined the Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau as assistant general 
manager in 1917. In December, 1918, he 
organized and became manager of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Inspection 
Rating Bureau of Virginia. 

He was a Fellow of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, a member of the Amer- 
ican Society Safety Engineers, the New 
Jersey Industrial Museum and the State- 
wide Interplant Safety Contest. 

Mr. Lawrence leaves his wife, two 
daughters, two sons, two brothers, and a 
sister. 





Brokerage Merger 
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experience in Wall Street. In 1914 he 
established his own general brokerage 
business under the name of William A. 
Bours, Jr., later incorporating as Bours 
& Co., of which he is president. 

In Plainfield, N. J., his home town, 
Mr. Bours is prominent in many civic, 
charitable and educational organizations. 
He is vice-president and trustee of the 
Plainfield Community Chest and of the 
Muhlenberg Hospital, and also active in 
civilian defense work. In the last World 
War he was in the War Risk Bureau 
in New York and also participated in 
Liberty Loan drives. His interest in 
Princeton’s affairs has never faltered 
and for five years he served as secretary 
of his class and represented it for a sim- 
ilar period on the Graduate Council. 

John O. Cole’s Prominence 

John O. Cole, who observed his fif- 
teenth anniversary in the brokerage bus- 
iness last July, is the son of the late 
H. W. Cole, an organizer and for years 
secretary-treasurer of the Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York. Upon gradua- 
tion from Amherst in 1927 John Cole 
joined the brokerage firm of Jackson- 
Morse Co. in New York, which appren- 
ticeship lasted four years. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1931, he joined R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, Inc., organized and took charge of 
the life insurance department of that 
office and built it up. He studied nights 
to pass the CLU examinations and in 
1933 received his degree, then one of the 
first agents in New York to win this 
award. He branched out for himself in 
1936, forming John O. Cole & Co., Inc., 
and has done well. 

Mr. Cole is a member of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association and chairman of its 
social security committee. He is also 
actively engaged in many community af- 
fairs in his home town, Montclair, N. J., 
being chief of the Police Reserve, sec- 
retary of the town’s insurance commit- 
tee, active in local politics and in Com- 
munity Chest campaigns. 

Mr. Connett, also active in civie af 
fairs, is president of the Community 


Chest of Morristown, N. J., where he 
lives. 

Stewart, Hencken & Will has _ built 
up substantial commercial accounts as 


well as many personal accounts in its 
long career. Since 1927 it has also rep- 
resented the Prudential as life insurance 
general agents. 
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GIVE FIDELITY SCHOLARSHIPS 





Surety Managers Offer Thirty to Pro- 
ducers; New York Insurance Society 
to Give Course 

\rthur C. Goerlich, educational direc- 
tor of the Insurance Society of New 
York, announces that the Surety Mana- 
gers Association will give thirty schol- 
arships for a course in fidelity insurance 
to be given by the society, applicants to 


be chosen from licensed agents and 
brokers with high standings in their 
organizations. 

Mr. Goerlich says this is the first 


time any attempt has been made by the 
companies or associations to subsidize 
scholarships through the society, and 
indicates the interest of management in 
assisting agency and brokerage offices 
to stimulate the sales of fidelity insur- 
ance and thereby offset their losses from 
automobile insurance and other lines. 

The classes will begin soon after the 
first of the year and will run for ten 
weeks, with sessions of one and a half 
hours once a week. 

In the selection of applicants to whom 
the scholarships will be awarded, the 
association will require that a written 
statement be available either from the 
broker or agent himself, if independent, 
ir his firm, guaranteeing completion of 
he course by that individual. 
The course will teach the fundamen- 
tals of fidelity business, but will 
the selling angle, as the association feels 
hat the fidelity lines have not been suf- 
ficiently pushed by producers up to this 
time. 


stress 


NAMES SURETY COMMITTEE 
Claim Men’s Fo~um Group to Confer 
With Law Enforcement Officials; 
Wood Is Guest Speaker 

Frank J. Byrnes, American Suretv Co., 
who presided at the Surety Claim Men’s 
Forum meeting in New York, November 
25, presented Richard T. Wood. manager 
fidelity denartment of the Amer- 
can Surety and the New York Casualty 
the guest speaker. Mr. Wood 
ave an informative talk on the subject, 
‘The Retroactive Extension Rider and 
he Superseded Suretyship Rider.” 

\t the same meeting the membership 
appointed a committee consisting of 
Wade G. Bounds, Marvland Casualty 
Co., Walter L. Flynn, National Surety 
Corp. and Ernest W. Fields, United 
States Guarantee Co., for the purpose 
of conferring with the law enforcement 
ficials on common. problems. It is 
oped that the close cooperation between 
resentatives of the claim men and 
law enforcement officials will further 
minimize losses as well as curb the activ- 
ities of swindlers who defraud the insur- 
ing public. 


ay 
Tt he 


Co. as 


1 


ret 
! 
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Ernest W. Fields. United States Guar- 
intee Co., will preside at the next meet- 
ng of the forum to be held December 9. 
. PA. INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


Published by United States Review of 
Philadelphia; Several New Features; 
Increased in Size 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Directory, 


42 edition, published bv the United 

States Review Publishing Co., has recent- 

ome off the press. One new feature 

{ ear is the thumb indexing. facili- 

reference to the principle sec 

the book. General information 
. ich formerly appeared in the front of 


e book has been placed in the ad 
lenda it the bach 


742 pages with 


e addenda he company sec 

2s been enlarged ng fuller in 

: 4 The went ind brokerav 

ave been corrected to Auvust. 

6 Q4? Several ne ources Of informa 

were used the United States 

ers Publishing Co., in compiling this 

me ith result that the 

. P the most complete ever 
1 } the compar 

P fea re f the bh rk 4 thre CC 

P P nsurance orvanization 

Price S10 per copy. 
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Dave Polson, N. E. Manager of New 
Amsterdam-U, S. Casualty, Timothy 
Feeney and Wife Burned to Death 
Dave Polson, New England manager 
of New Amsterdam Casualty and United 
States Casualty, Timothy Feeney, Bos- 
United 
Casualty, and Mrs. Feeney, all perished 


ton bonding manager, States 
in the tragic Cocoanut Grove night club 
Also in 


their party were Mrs. Feeney’s brother 


fire in Boston last Saturday. 
and his girl friend and they, too, were 
burned to death. Mr. Polson, a popular 
member of the casualty-surety fraternity 
of Boston, had not planned to be in the 
party; William Kilduff, casualty man- 
ager of U. S. Casualty, had so planned. 
\ last minute switch in plans resulted 
in Kilduff going elsewhere and Polson 
joining with the Feeneys. That was the 
irony of it. 

Tim Feeney, 34-years old, and Mrs. 
Feeney left behind them four children, 
including twins. He was active in bond- 
ing circles of Boston. Mr. Polson, who 
joined the New Amsterdam Casualty 
about four vears ago, was given a fight- 
ing chance to live after the fire but died 
at 4+ p.°*m. Monday. Their untimely 
deaths come as a distinct shock to New 
Amsterdam and U. S. Casualty people 
countrywide. 


WV" hope this poster will re- 
mind the insurance fraternity 
that it is in this fight too. They too 
must enlist in the silence campaign. 

Copies of this poster, size 9x 12 


inches, will be furnished any in- 


surance agent for window display 








Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 





| Pre-existing Disease and 


| Permanent Disability | 


The general scheme of the longshore- 
men’s compensation act was to provide 
compensation to employes engaged in 
maritime employment for disability or 





death resulting from injury occurring 
upon navigable waters of the United 
States where recovery through work- 


men’s compensation proceedings might 
not validly be provided by state law. 
The Deputy Commissioner’s award can 
be suspended or set aside by the Fed- 
eral District Court if not in accordance 
with law, but his findings as to ques- 
tions of fact with respect to injuries 
to an employe within the purview of 
the Act are final if supported by evi- 
dence and within” the his 
authority. 
Section & 


scope of 


({) of the act provides that 


if an employe receive an injury which 
ot itself 
partial 


only 
but 


would 
disability 


cause 
which, 


permanent 
combined 


purposes. The Employers’ Group 
imprint appears on the back of the 
poster. For copies write A. R. P. 
Department, The Employers’ 
Group, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
Please order by form 


number which is $428. 











— 


with a previous disability, does in fae; 
cause permanent total disability, the em. 
ployer shall provide compensation onh 
for the disability caused by the subse. 
quent injury. 

Kentucky Federal Court 

In a recent action in the Federal Djs. 
trict Court for Kentucky, to set aside 
an award for total and permanent dis- 
ability, the employer claimed that partial 
disability of the employe existed before 
the accident and that, under section 
8 (f) the award should be reduced, 

The evidence showed that prior to the 
injury to claimants’s neck and chest on 
May 20, 1938, there was an_ existing 
arthritis condition and that the claim. 
ant had Parkinson’s disease to some 
extent. 

“However,” the court said, “the eyj- 
dence fails to show any existing dis. 
ability by reason of this physical con- 
dition. It is no doubt true that. the 
injury on May 20, 1938, aggravated this 
condition, and finally resulted in the dis- 
ability found by the Deputy Commis. 
sioner to exist. But it appears well 
settled by decisions construing the act 
that the aggravation of a pre-existing 
disease so as to result in disability is 
an ‘injury’ within the meaning of. the 
act entitling the employer to compen- 
sation.” 

Accordingly the court held that. the 
case was not governed by section 8 (f) 
of the act and that the Deputy Con- 
missioner did not err in refusing to appl 
that provisicn. Wood Preserving Cor- 
poration vs. McManigal, 39 F. Supp. 177 

The employer relied strongly on the 
testimony of a medical expert who ex- 
amined the injured man and who testi- 
fied that he was disabled to an extent 
of less than 25%. However, the court 
said, this expert’s opinion was that the 
claimant had Parkinson’s Disease whicl 
ageravated by the injury and that 
he was permanently and totally disabled 
to do any kind of work. 

Accord ngly, the medical testimom 
would support a finding either way 
Testimony of claimant and_ his fellow 
workmen was to the effect that he was 
unable to do any work after the acc: 
dent. As to this the court sa‘d that th 
Commissioner was not bound by exper! 
medical testimony “where the facts fron 
other witnesses contradict such test: 
mony.” (see Jarka Corp. vs. Norton, + 
F. 2d, 287.) Therefore, it was held, the 
finding that the accident caused perma 
nent and total disability could not be 
set aside by the District Court. 


was 





| Back Injury Award 


An employe on construction work 
claimed to have fallen while removint 
a scaffold bracing from a wall am 
sprained his back. Nobody saw the fal, 
which was denied by the employer. Th 
emplove afterwards complained of pain 
in his lumbar region and received man) 
treatinents. An award = of compensa 
tion was affirmed by the Louisiana Cour! 
of Appeals, 9 So. 2d 60, on the evidence | 
of medical witnesses, which included 
that of a neurologist, that there was 00} 
neurological condition and if the sym 
toms began after the accident the diag: 
nosis would be traumatic hysteria. 

X-rays revealed no bone pathology. 
\ll the physicians agreed that plaintil 
was suffering from nervousness to suc! 
an extent that he was totally disable’ 
to do work of a reasonable chiaractet 
It was held that the “good reason” tof 
plaintiff's condition was the “prove! 
back injury that attended the prove? 
accident. Although bone pathology wa 
perhaps observable, the injury sustaine?, 
according to the medical experts, We 
nevertheless sufficient to bring about th 
affliction suffered.” 
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Kemper On Time ee 
As Factor in Selling 


TALKS TO CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
Fireman’s Fund A. & H. Manager Gives 
Practical Application of 
Breakdown in Hours 
“Stiinta accident 


George W. Kemper, n 
Fireman’s Fund 


and health department, 


Indemnity Co., addressed the meeting of 
ihe California Association of Insurance 
Agents at Long Beach recently on 
the subject “Autumn's Challenge to the 
Avent,” stressing time. control as the 

the successful accident and 


answer tO 
health salesman. On this subject he said: 


“Efficient work means careful time 
control. Between 7 A. M. and 10 P. M. 
there are sixty quarter hours. A quarter 
hour is about the time required for one 
well planned sales presenti ition. Convert 
just ten of them to ss finite projects and 
that would seem to give you what you 
want. That seems sancwasis doesn’ t it. 
Five quarter hours per day means five 
sales presentations, only thirty per week, 
or less than half of your time will prob- 
ably make all the money you desire. 
The other five quarter hours will enable 
‘tops’ on politics, economics, 
almost any line. Miners 
strike for a 10 cent an hour increase or 
8) cents a day. What increase could 
you earn at your present average, if you 
wonhes eight hours a day? i 

Ine day during the Kansas City clinic 


you to be 
hobbies or 


on gece: accident and health insur- 
ance, thirteen average men kept time 
control records, and found that they 


were able to average two calls per hour. 
In a total of forty-seven and one-quarter 
hours (equivalent of one long week for 
they wrote twenty applica- 
total annual premiums of 
a 25% commission basis, that 
is $150 a week or $7,800 in first year 
commissions. That is not theory; that 


one man), 
tions with 
$602. On 





was a practical application of time con- 
trol. Time control really works wonders. 
“What else should the salesman do? 
(1) Education and study. (Not during 
production hours). (2) Development ot 
a proper mental attitude. (3) A care- 
fully planned sales technique, and (4) 
personality development. 
“Imagine how a man would feel if he 
had to ferry bombers across the ocean 
without insurance; wouldn't it be awful ? 
Then go after that prospect you have 
heen planning on seeing and sign him 
up because 166 out of every 1,000 ci- 
vilians have disability every year; only 
five out of 1,000 ferry pilots are lost in 
making an ocean crossing.” 
NAMES REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
Homer een Leaders for Pacific 
Southwest Fieldmen; Gurash Names 
Dates and Speakers 


Special Agent Francis T. Homer of 
~ Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
t Los Angeles, president of the Casu- 
as & Surety Fieldmen’s Association 
of the P acific Southwest, has announced 
these regional chairmen for the year: 


Southwest Los Angeles district—Rob- 
ert Mas steenOn, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Co.; San Diego and Imperial Coun- 








ties — Raymond Needham, Glens Falls 
group; Ventura and Santa Barbara and 
San Luis Obispo Counties and Los An- 
geles—Francis T. Homer; San Bernar- 
a and Riverside Counties—Lloyd C. 
Carlton, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co.; 
East Los Angeles and Orange County 
districts —Otto Kloppenburg, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Assistant Manager John Gurash of the 


Americ: an Surety Co., who is chairman 
of the program commitee, has arranged 
these future dates for members of the 
association _to + ge 

_January 5, 1943, Pasadena, Charles C 
Cattermole, Great American aaa 


Co,, and Mr. Kloppenburg, alternate, on 
“Selling Personal Liz ibility Lines,” ‘and 
January 7, Pasadena, Joe Brock, Hart- 
lord Accident & Indemnity Co., and 

Huntsberger Jr. of the same 


Glen J, 
company, 6n “Fidelity Bonds.” 





PITTSBURGH CLUB PARTY 
To Be Held Chvesaiies 18 as Climax to 
Current Membership Drive; Team 
Majors and Captains Named 

The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh will 
climax its current membership drive with 
a Christmas dinner party on December 
18 in — Keystone, Pittsburgh. Ed- 
ward Logue of the Insurance Co. of 
the PD of Pennsylvania is general 
chairman of the campaign and the en- 
tire club Bele Bl has been divided 
into eleven teams. This so-called “in- 
vasion” on the ranks of the non-members 
began at a special and enthusiastic: busi- 
ness meeting of the club on November 
23 and the team majors and captains 
have been reporting many new members 
daily since that time. 

The team m: ajors and captains include: 
W. J. McCord, American Automobile of 
St. Louis; H. W. Jamison, Preferred 


Accident; Phil A. Doeblin, agent; W. C. 
Fiand, Crum & Forster, Inc.; Peter J} 
Levins, Automobile of Hartford : James 


W. Sloan, Aetna Casualty & Surety; W. 
J. Schofield, Jr. American Casualty ; 
C. F. Flaherty, Tener-Lowry Co.; E. W. 
Murphy, agent; Robert J. Crossman, At- 
las Group; on. R. Greene, Allegheny 
Real Estate Co.; H. W. Schmidt, H. W. 
Schmidt rt George F. Avery, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty; J. W. Hub- 





bard, Keystone 
J. Beagan, National Union 
Whelan, Ocean Accident & 
Frank P. Siefker, Middle 
Rating Association; John Grant, 
land Casualty; Carl H. Schusler, Amer- 
ica Fore Group; C. Earl Scholl, agent; 
Dewey Clark, Frank T. Lauinger Co.; 
Charles H. Bokman, New Amsterdam 
Casualty. 

The Insurance Club is devoting its 
principal energies to war activities. In 
much of this work it is acting as a clear- 
ing house for all of the other Pittsburgh 
insurance organizations. Edward D. 
Sweet, Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance, heads a large committee search- 
ing for donors for the Red Cross Blood 
Bank and the General Insurance soy 
Fund Committee is headed by Albert 
Supplee, United States Fidelity & ela 
anty. 


Five: C. H. 
Guarantee; 
Department 
Mary- 





C. W. Fairchild Host 


C. W. Fairchild, general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, was the luncheon host last. Fri- 
day to Governor-Elect John C. Vivian 
of Colorado who was visiting New York 
City. They have been personal friends 
for years, dating back to when Mr. Fair- 
child was an active public figure in Den- 
ver. 


Nines Corp. 3 Thos. 





GOV. SALTONSTALL’S ORDER 
Permits Mass. Aan to Proceed With 
Registration and Insurance for Cars 
Owned by Those in Service 

Massachusetts insurance agents writ- 
ing auto liability insurance can now pro- 





ceed to secure registration and insur- 
ance for cars which are owned by any 
member of the armed forces overseas, 


including WAACS, or WAVES or Coast 


Guardsmen, through the medium of an 
executive order just issued by Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall. This permits a 


father or mother, sister or brother, wife 
or husband, or child over 18 with direct 
or implied authority to register a car 
for 1943 and any other person on writ- 
ten authority. 


The person thus registering the car, 
however, takes full responsibility for 
this registration, including the carrying 


It is further pro- 
war end in the 


of his own insurance. 
vided that should the 
middle of the year, the insurance in 
force will continue to the end of the 
year under the same name as written. 


BERGEN COUNTY OFFICERS 

The Bergen County (N. J.) Association 
of Insurance Agents has elected John 
D. Hewitt, Jr. of Leonia as president. 
Jules J. Cheron of Palisades is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











wartime job. 


| And ready to help them at all times is Standard’s 


When changes are 


In wartime, insurance protection must be geared 
to constantly changing conditions. 
Detroit agents and brokers are making this their 


Standard Service Satisfies .. 


indicated 





Standard of 


You're in 


Standard Accident — one of America’s oldest and 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1884 


alert staff of underwriters, safety engineers, field 
men, auditors and claim adjusters. 


good company when you represent 


largest Casualty and Bonding companies. 
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Farley and Billings Give Approach 
To Philosophy of Social Insurance 


the most interesting of the formal papers presented at the recent annual 


df 


Tile 


he Casualty Actuarial Society was that by Jarvis Farley, actuary, and Roaer 


Billings, president, Massachusetts Indemnity Co. of Boston. Their paper constituted a 


fo study tn 


horoughly the cost of social insurance proposals as well as their benefits, 


to consider such proposals against the background of the whole pattern of the way 


r ctmertca an 





The authors are convinced that “the 
iples of the Atlantic Charter are 
to stay.” Any questions about so- 

al insurance involve only the method 

achieving the highest degree of se- 
for the individual. Individual se- 
itself an issue; no advo- 


any special method of attaining 





as any monopoly on the 


‘ove the welfare of the less 





nate members of society. 
Place of Social Insurance Today 


answer the 
good 


“Our problem is not to 
estior Is social insurance a 

have?’ but rather to determine 

place of social insurance in our 

life... . A complete philosophy of 

I ince includes opinions not 

he absolute merit of specific 

sals but on the worth of such pro- 

sals compared to other values which 

ave as a part of our daily 





‘ial insurance, despite its unques- 
, Is not an economic cure- 
is only one possible device avail- 
us in our striving for the highest 
indard of 1 for all. We must de- 
le on the place which it will have in 

nship to other valuable factors, 
ust not expect any program of 
‘ance to do a job beyond its 
For example, the fullest em- 
t of our people and the most 
| lopment of resources can- 
d a free and full 
and a broad social insur- 
program without a_ substantial 

1 iy leave us actually fur- 
from oal than a less ambiti- 
1s social insurance program combined 
he full development 


asis on © Tul 





1\ 

















very other valuable commodity, 
.... The com- 
ram envisioned by the Social 
ITi 1 might cost as much as 
two extra hours of work every day— 
1 re if their cost estimates are not 
The amount which we 
amount and 
which we 
t recognize that what- 
nce we decide upon, 
lling to work those extra 
lay to pay for it. 





surance 1S COSTLY 












] ma 1estion, therefor 
er social insurance is desirable. 
- Py + } — . I } 


n is whether—after 


1 the world. Excerpts of this paper follow: 


est consideration of the cost and of the 
relationship to our social and economic 
structure as a whole—we want social in- 
surance enough to pay for it, and if so 
how much of it we are willing and able 
to pay for. 
Three Broad Questions 

This paper is written not so much for 
the expert as for the man just starting 
to form opinions about the role of social 
insurance in our way of living. It dis- 
cusses the background of these three 
broad questions: 


1. Should insurance methods be made com- 
pulsory as a means of distributing the social 
cost _ of disability, hospitalization and medical 
cares 

2. If so, should government or private en- 
terprise be the insurer? 

3. What is the relative place of Federal and 
state governments in a social insurance pro- 
gram?y 

In discussing the first of these ques- 
tions the authors ask for an honest esti- 
mate of the cost of substituting insur- 
ance methods for relief methods of shar- 
ing the cost of social hazards, so we 
may make the decision with full recog- 
nition of what is involved. 

The discussion of the second question 
includes an appeal for better under- 
standing between’ representatives of 
management and of labor, so that no 
misunderstanding or mistrust may pre- 
vent our taking full advantage of the 
powerful incentive to efficient operation 
which the profit motive supplies for pri- 
vate enterprise. The authors question 
whether disability insurance, with its 
high moral hazard, can be successfully 
underwritten by any government agency 
because of the lack of any such powerful 
disciplinary force. For. this reason the 
authors declare: 

“It would be a major tragedy to set 
up—even with the highest ideals and in- 
tentions—a program designed to improve 
the welfare of our people and have that 
program actually produce precisely the 
opposite result.” 


Federally Administered Compulsory 
Insurance 
The unemployment insurance angle of 
the Social Security program also came 
in for attention in the Farley-Billings 
paper, the feeling being that its enlarge- 
ment to embrace federally administered 
compulsory health insurance (as provid- 
ed in the Eliot bill) would be very cost- 
ly. Here is an excerpt: 
“Advocates of social insurance propose 
that unemployment insurance be trans- 
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ferred completely to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that the Social Security 
program be enlarged to provide federally 
administered compulsory insurance 
against long-term disability, against the 
costs of hospitalization and medical care, 
and against occupational injury, thereby 
replacing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance as we now know it. They also pro- 
pose that the number of people com- 
pelled to buy such insurance be increased 
to include a far greater proportion of 
the population than is affected by the 
present law. 

“The premiums for this insurance 
would be paid in the form of taxes which 
the proponents estimate will be equal 
to 15% or 20% of the individual’s in- 
come. Any program so comprehensive 
and costly, and so full of forces which 
can make the most tremendous and far- 
reaching changes in our every-day liv- 
ing conditions, puts on its sponsors a 
responsibility too great to be borne un- 
less the program has the intelligent sup- 
port and critical understanding of our 
entire people. 

“Proposed methods of administering 
the program may be more costly than an 
alternative method of providing the same 
benefits. The cost of the entire program 
may be greater than our people are able 
or willing to bear. Every citizen has 
the responsibility of constructive crit- 
icism to help define the goal and of 
honest thought and advice as to how 
extensive a program we want to pay for. 
Our leaders have a responsibility to ad- 
vise us honestly and fully so that as a 
nation we may better understand the 
decisions which we must make and what 
the results of our decisions may be. 

“The fundamental issue in consider- 
ing the adoption of social insurance 
methods for any social hazard is wheth- 
er insurance against that hazard should 
be compulsory or whether we should 
continue to rely upon voluntary insur- 
ance, supplemented by charity or relief, 
to distribute the cost of providing in- 
comes to the victims of the hazard. A 
second issue is whether the conduct of 
the insurance is a proper matter for 
Government administration or whether it 
should be handled by private enterprise. 

“A third question involves jurisdiction ; 
that is, if the answers to the first ques- 
tions indicate a desire for social insur- 
ance, how should the responsibility for 
the program be divided between the 
Federal Government and the state gov- 
ernments. The answers to these ques- 
tions may be different for various social 
hazards.” 

The Issue of Compulsion 

As to the issue of compulsion the 
authors believe that this issue requires 
consideration of the extent of the social 
need, of the availability of effective 
methods of meeting the need, and of the 
relative cost of alternative methods. They 
say: “There can be little doubt that if 
we can find effective methods of obtain- 
ing the advantages of social budgeting 
of the cost of an expensive hazard, those 
advantages are worth paying a fair 
price. Only if the price is too great in 


terms of reduced living standards 
impaired freedom would we hold back 
from a reasonable attempt to Pe: 
these advantages. ” 
“Life insurance, annuities, disability 
and hospitalization insurance, al] ra 
voluntary basis, have a recognized be 
in our economy. Group insurance ie 
a very large number of our employed 
citizens, and it has been suggested that 
it is a short and logical step from Group 


insurance to social insurance. In q very 
real sense social insurance jis simply 
compulsory Group insurance. There is 


no area of need, however, in which com. 
pulsion would initiate the concept of 
support for those in want. Those income 
producers who have not made voluntary 
provision for need must rely on charity 
or relief when a social hazard strikes 
but these sources of support already 
exist. ; 

“The effect of compulsion would be 
simply to require the use of insurance 
methods so that the support is provided 
as a contractual right rather than by 
charity. There can be no doubt that 
there is more mental and emotional sat. 
isfaction in receiving a check for jp- 
surance benefits than in receiving a re- 
lief payment of the same amount. For 
that very reason, however, benefits pro- 
vided by insurance as a guaranteed right 
will result in greater social cost. than 


relief benefits, even though the average ° 


payment might be identical.” 

Important Problem Is Employment 

The authors have formed definite con- 
clusions on the importance of employ- 
ment in an approach to a philosophy of 
social insurance, summation of which 
is as follows: 

“The important problem is employ- 
ment—for if the factors of production 
are efficiently and fully employed, the 
costs of social hazards will be low and 
our ability to bear the costs will be high. 
3ut every decrease in full, efficient em- 
ployment decreases our ability to bear 
the costs at the same time that it in- 
creases the costs themselves. Our first 
coneern, therefore, is to create condi- 
tions in which employment and produc- 
tivity can have the best chance of at- 
taining and sustaining the high level 
which will permit us to afford not only 
a reasonable social insurance program, 
but the multitude of other desirable val- 
ues which only an efficient economy can 
give us. 

“Tf the limits of our current produc- 
tivity and resources make it necessary 
to choose between an immediate exten- 
sion of social insurance and an immedi- 
ate investment in economic reconstruc: 
tion, or in the development of world 
trade, the welfare of all people will be 
best served in the long run if we choose 
first to improve our possibilities of pro- 
ductivity and employment.” 


LEROY F. PR!:CE DEAD 
Leroy F. Price, safety engineer, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety in Louisville, died re: 
cently of a heart ailment. He was with 
the Aetna for sixteen years. 











The. AMERICAN Way 




















CASUALTY °* 


Strong resources—and staunch adherence to high ideals 
—have combined to establish our nation’s ever-growing 
greatness. And, similarly, great financial strength and 
equitable business policies have established the leader- 
ship of “American-Re.” Many of the most prominent 
insurance companies know that re-insurance require- 
ments are most happily answered “the American way.” 


AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 
99 John Street, New York 
FIDELITY *« SURETY 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH -: 99 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


T. L. HAFF, U. S. Manager E. BRANDLI, Asst. U. S. Manager 
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The eyes of all 
America are upon 
the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor appearing 
in the “Payroll 
Savings News,” 

For copy write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Depart- 











ai HOW TO 
“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management fo work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on if. 

c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an ‘‘over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T.” 











War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by The Eastern Underwriter. 


ton, D. C. 


S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 

all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This is a glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S" 
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